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THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


DETAILS of the recent extensions to the cultural identity card 
scheme, which now includes Italy, Norway, the Saar, Sweden 
and Turkey, are given on p. 218 


NOTICES of two architectural appointments which are open 
appear in this issue. The first is the post of Sheffield City 
Architect and the second is the post of full-time sen or lecturer 
in architecture at Birmingham College of Arts and Crafts. p. 219 


SUGGESTIONS for effecting savings in the administration 
of the building industry’s holidays with pay scheme without 
sacrificing its main object are made by a correspondent on 
page p. 220 


COPPER is the subject of the second technical report on Church 
Roofing Materials by the Roofing Committee of the Central 
Council for the Care of Churches which appears on p. 233 


IN THE FIRST SIX MONTHS of 1952, 110,964 permanent 
houses were completed compared with 92,086 in the same 
period of 1951, according to the latest Housing Progress Reports 
presented to Parliament on August 6. p. 238 


A BUILDING EXHIBITION, organised by the Ministry of 
Works in association with manufacturers of plant and equip- 
ment, will be opened at Cardiff on September 18. It will be 
the first large-scale exhibition of building plant to be held in 
South Wales. p. 244 


CHESTERFIELD CORPORATION’S first venture into 
house building by direct labour resulted ina loss of £1,703, 
it was reported to the town council recently. p. 246 
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LORD BEVERIDGE ON THE NEW 
TOWNS 


MUc# has been expected of the new towns, but, through 

no fault of those immediately responsible for their 
development, progress has been disappointingly slow. 
Unavoidable delays in the acquisition of land, unexpected 
administrative difficulties, the need to correlate industry 
with housing, the economic situation and its consequences, 
including the control of capital investment, the need for 
increased exports, rearmament and its heavy calls on building 
labour and materials, the increasing cost of building and, 
strangely enough, the operation of the Rent Restriction Acts— 
all these things have helped to slow down the progress of the 
new towns. 

Last December Lord Beveridge, himself chairman of 
Newton Aycliffe, one of the new towns, gave a lecture at 
London University on ‘‘ New Towns and the Case for Them,” 
and a booklet based on this was recently issued on behalf of 
the Town and Country Planning Association.* It gives the 
clearest short account we have read of the need for the new 
towns, their present state of development and the obstacles 
to their progress—administrative, economic and_ social. 
Lord Beveridge has many interesting things to say on questions 
of special interest to the building industry—output, cost, and 
direct labour. 

First, he points out that taking industry as a whole, output 
per man-hour is higher today than it was before the war, and 
in many, if not most, industries there is continuing progress 
inefficiency. “ Building,” he comments, “ is a sad exception.” 
He then points out, quoting Girdwood, that materials and 
labour have each risen almost in the same proportion from 
1938-9 to 1949—materials from £311 to £798, or by 157 per 
cent for an average 1947 house ; labour from {£161 to £416, 
or by 158 per cent, while overheads and profits have risen 
from £37 to £109, or 195 per cent. 

“This large continuing rise in the cost of building,” he 
writes, ‘‘ while so many other things are rising less in price, 
is an economic barrier felt most acutely in the new towns. 
It makes it difficult for a new town to become anything but a. 
housing estate because it is only for houses that the new towns 
get subsidies enabling them to keep rents down.” 

It is disappointing, from the point of view of the contracting 
industry, to learn that at Newton Aycliffe, where the absence 
of previous population has meant that there was no labour 
force anywhere near, and building contractors have had to 
bring labour daily to and from the site in omnibuses, a direct 
labour department has now been set up with an incentive 
bonus scheme which has “ produced most encouraging 
results;” the building operatives being accommodated in 
houses on the site. “‘ Beginning on a small scale,” writes Lord 
Beveridge, ‘‘ the department completed its first contracts for 
sixteen houses from starting to occupation in eight months, 
and its next for seventeen houses in six months. It is now 
(May, 1952) with a labour force of about 310 engaged on 247 
houses, flats and shops for which tenders were materially 
lower than those of any contractors ; while the final financial 
results cannot be known for some time it seems clear already 
that the costs (including a full share of all overheads) will be 
within the tender prices after allowing for upward fluctuations 
in the cost of materials and labour and will thus mean a saving 
on tenders by outside contractors. They are also being 
completed at a speed unequalled by the private contractors. 
The early receipt of rents is in itself a substantial financial 
gain.” We hope that when the final results of this particular 
operation are known they will be published in full detail. 
The contracting industry has always claimed, and we believe 
with justice, that it can compete successfully with direct labour, 
on equal terms, and it is not clear why it was unable to do so 





* University of London Press, Ltd. Priee 2s. net. 
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in this instance. Some useful lessons might be learned by full 
disclosure of the facts. 

Lord Beveridge refers to many other economic difficulties 
which are restricting the progress of the new towns—for 
example, the fact that they are subject to the Rent Restriction 
Acts, so that a rent once fixed cannot be raised later. Local 
authorities which have many pre-war houses built cheaply can 
raise the rents of these and so keep down the rents of new ones. 
At Crawley, a new town rent is normally 6s. a week more than 
that of a similar local authority house close to it. In addition 
to building costs the corporations have to incur large 
“* development expenses” for services and amenities. Local 
authorities of existing towns can meet such expenditure out of 
rates; the new town corporations are handicapped here, 
as their sole source of income is rents. Lord Beveridge 
hopes that something will be done to lighten these difficulties 
by substantial grants towards development expenses. 

Notwithstanding the many irritating delays and difficulties 
which have occurred, Lord Beveridge ends on an optimistic 
note. The corporations, he says, have no difficulty in letting 
their houses, nor have they experienced any considerable 
protest against the rents. “‘ They are engaged, up to the 
present successfully, in persuading the people of Britain to 
pay as large or a larger proportion of their increased wages 
as rent, in order to obtain a much better house in much better 
surroundings than most of them have experienced in the past.” 





This booklet, though brief, is a most lucid examination of 
the problems of the new towns and deserves to be widely 


studied, as no doubt it will be. 





The chair, designed by Mr. Basil Spence, O.B.E., A.R.S.A., which has 
been presented to Princess Anne by the Scottish Furniture Manufacturers, 


Ltd. (See note.) 
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NOTES & NEWS 


ORDERING MATERIALS 


i higher output of houses is now being 
reflected in orders for increasing quan- 
tities of materials. While this means more 
trade for them, builders’ merchants are 
perturbed to find that many such orders 
require the materials to be delivered 
within hours or a few days of their being 
placed. Surely this is an _ unrealistic 
procedure, for if manufacturers and 
stockists do not receive orders in good 
time they cannot be expected, under 
present-day circumstances, to give the 
prompt service in delivery which the 
building industry needs for efficient 
production. 

Sometimes, it seems, it is the architect 
who is responsible for late ordering 
through delaying a decision until the job 
is ready; at other times poor liaison 
between the site and the contractor’s 
order-placing office would appear to be 
the cause. One firm attributes late 
ordering to “a complete lack of imagin- 
tion shown by those controlling the work.”’ 

But whatever the cause, the fact 
remains that stocks of many materials are 
being eaten into and serious delays are 
likely to occur if orders are not placed in 
good time, with consequent annoyance 
and frustration on all sides and the slowing 
down of the housing programme just 
when it appears to be gathering momentum, 


CULTURAL IDENTITY CARDS 
THE cultural identity card scheme, 

whereby substantial privileges are granted 

to students and research workers travelling 


in certain European countries, has recently 
been extended to include Italy, Norway, 
the Saar, Sweden and Turkey. 

Cultural identity cards, initiated two 
years ago by the Brussels Treaty Organ- 
isation, were originally limited to Great 
Britain, France and the Benelux countries. 

The facilities offered to holders of the 
card include reduced fees for entry to 
museums, art galleries, concerts and 
theatres ; access to libraries and archives 
not open to the public; attendance at 
university courses and scientific institutes ; 
and admission to students’ restaurants 
and help in obtaining accommodation. 

Cultural identity cards are issued to 
the architectural profession by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Appli- 
cants should either be students travelling 
abroad to obtain information for their 


thesis or be in receipt of a travelling 


scholarship or bursary. 


CHAIR FOR PRINCESS ANNE 


THE ROYAL SWAN is the motif for the 
chair, illustrated above, presented to 
Princess Anne by the Scottish Furniture 
Manufacturers, Ltd., and accepted by 
the Queen during her recent stay at 
Holyrood. The chair was designed by 
Mr. Basil Spence, O.B.E., A.R.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., and is made in_ natural 
sycamore. 








COMING EVENTS 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 15 

Housinc CentrE.—Exhibition of plans and photo- 
graphs of winning 1952 Housing Medal Schemes. 
13, Suffolk St., S.W.1. Continuing until September 5. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 23 

Town PLANNING INsTITUTE.—Opening of Town and 
Country Planning Summer School. University Col- 
lege, Bangor. 8 p.m. Continuing until August 30. 


Garnets form the eyes of the swan, 
whose intertwined wings form the back 
and arms of the chair. Each bird has a 
crown around its neck. The wings are 
carved from laminated plywood, giving 
strength but retaining delicacy and light- 
ness. The motif on the grey satin seat 
was designed by Mr. Robert Stewart, 
instructor of Textile Design at the Glasgow 
School of Art. 


DUBLIN’S ABBEY THEATRE 


THE DIRECTORS of the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin, have appointed Mr. Michael 
Scott, F.R.I.A.I., with whom M. Pierre 
Sonrel, of Paris, will be associated as 
consultant, to prepare the plans of the 
new theatre to be built on the site of the 
original Abbey Theatre, and on the space 
at present occupied by other buildings 
owned by the Abbey. The Abbey Theatre 
was practically destroyed by fire in July 
last year. 


The auditorium of the new theatre 
will be slightly larger than the old 
auditorium, with seats’ for about 700 
people. Within the new structure there 
will be a second smaller theatre to seat 
about 200. This will be used for the 
production of poetical and experimental 
plays and plays in Irish. 


£60,000 BEQUEST 


A BEQUEST which will eventually amount 
to £60,000 has been made to the York 
Civic Trust for the development of 
academic: studies in the city. It comes 
from the estate of Mr. William Borthwick, 
of Hatfield, Hertfordshire, who for many 
years lived at Bridlington, Yorkshire, 
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and who died in 1946. Announcing the 
bequest, the Dean of York, the Very Rev. 
E. Milner-White, who is secretary of the 
Trust, said that it betokened high con- 
fidence in the work of the committee 
which had been responsible for the forma- 
tion of the city’s two summer schools of 
architecture and historic research, now in 
their fourth year. 


ELUSIVE ANTIQUES 


OVER THE PAST YEAR the Victoria and 
Albert Museum has been conducting a 
nation-wide search for the most elusive 
of a!l antiques, namely, those of the recent 
past. The search has been inspired by the 
fact that this year marks the centenary of 
the foundation of the Museum’s original 
ancestor, the ‘Museum of Ornamental 
Art.” It was felt that there would be no 
more appropriate way of commemorating 
the occasion than by initiating an attempt 
to salvage the masterpieces of Victorian 
and Edwardian decorative art before it is 
too late. The results of the search, which 
is still continuing, will be shown in a 
large exhibition which will be held in the 
Museum in the autumn. 

The search is for the work of the pioneer 
designers whose furniture, textiles, carpets, 
pottery, and so on, set the changing 
standards of Victorian and Edwardian 
taste. It is their work which is now 
rapidly disappearing. 

It is easy enough to get information 
about the original production of these 
objects, for contemporary periodicals and 
archives are full of details; but the 
problem is to find what has become of them. 

The most curious aspect of the search 
is that the majority of the material is in 
the hands of people who are unaware of 
its importance. Thus one of the only 
surviving examples of furniture designed 
by Owen Jones, the decorator of the 
Crystal Palace, has been discovered in use 








Mr. Adrian Gilbert Scott, C.B.E., 
F.R.I.B.A., who has been appointed con- 
tinuator of the late Sir Edwin Lutyens’s 
design for the Liverpool Metropolitan 
Roman Catholic Cathedral of Christ the 
King. The building of the cathedral will 
continue in accordance with the Renaissance 
plans prepared by Sir Edwin Lutyens. Mr. 
Scott was 70 earlier this month. 
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in a sergeant’s sitting-room at a police 
training college, and the only surviving 
fragment of a particularly interesting late- 
Victorian curtain fabric has been found 
stuffed in the letter-box of an elderly 
lady’s house to keep out the draught. 


FRUITLESS SEARCHING 


IN too many cases such persevering 
research leads only to disappointment, as 
in the case where a photograph in a 
journal of 1892 suggested that a leading 
Victorian poet had once, unknowingly, 
possessed a buffet of particular interest as 
being one of the earliest examples of 
English furniture influenced by the fashion 
for Japanese designs in the 1870’s. 

It was found that the buffet, having 
remained in the family beloved but 
unattributed for nearly 70 years, had 
quite recently been broken up and made 
into a boot-box. 

Of all the material being sought, it is 
furnishing fabrics which have proved the 
most elusive. Unfortunately many of the 
leading fabric manufacturers have kept no 
samples of their past productions, with 
the result that the only surviving speci- 
mens are fragments and lengths forgotten 
in attics or bottom drawers. The same 
is equally true of carpets and wallpapers. 

Furniture, silver and jewellery are 
much more likely to have survived, but 
in most cases unrecognised. Where, for 
example, is all the furniture designed by 
Bruce Talbert, whose work set the 
standard for all British furniture design 
between 1870 and 1880, or the silver of 
C. R. Ashbee and the jewellery of Matthew 
Digby Wyatt, first Slade Professor at 
Cambridge ? Even grand-pianos are 
difficult to trace. What has happened, for 
example, to Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema’s 
celebrated marble piano, inset with vellum 
sheets ready for the signatures of eminent 
musicians? Where is the grand-piano 
which Ford Madox Brown, the pre- 
Raphaelite painter, decorated with scenes 
from “‘ Lohengrin,” or the extraordinary 
round—or almost round—piano designed 
less than 50 years ago by Sir Edwin 
Lutvens? None of these has so far been 
traced. 

More of these interesting articles, it is 
hoped, may be traced before the autumn, 
and to assist those who may be able to 
give information of their whereabouts, a 
list of designers whose work is sought has 
been compiled and can be obtained from 
the organiser of the exhibition, Mr. Peter 
Floud, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
S.W.7. 


PRINCESS TO ATTEND BALL 


PRINCESS MARGARET is to attend a ball 
in London on October 30 next, which is 
being held in aid of the St. Marylebone 
Housing Association. ; 

This Association was founded 27 years 
ago by Miss Cecily Davies, now an old 
lady of over 80, who started it optimistic- 
ally with just £7 in hand. It houses at 
present some 300 families. Proceeds 
of the ball are to go towards the building 
of a block of 24 flats specially planned to 
house the new poor. 


LONDON DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


BETWEEN 5,000 and 6,000 objections 
have been lodged against the development 
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** Tf only you’d let go your end of the 
tape I could wind it up!” 











plan for the administrative County of 
London. A public inquiry will open at 
Central Hall, Westminster, on September 
29. In view of the wide scope of the 
inquiry and the large number of objections, 
the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government has arranged for the objec- 
tions to be classified in lists, and they will 
be heard separately. 


APPOINTMENTS OPEN 


APPLICATIONS are invited by the City 
of Sheffield for the post of City Architect. 
The salary is £2,400 per annum rising by 
annual increments of £100 to a maximum 
of £2,700. Application forms are return- 
able by September 6. Details advertised 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Applications are invited for the 
appointment of a full-time senior lecturer 
in architecture at Birmingham College of 
Arts and Crafts, salary £1,040-£25-£1,190. 
Forms of application may be obtained 
from the principal of the College, 
Margaret-street, Birmingham, 3. 


PROFESSIONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Messrs. D. R. STEWART, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., and S. 
Garrett, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., have entered into a 
partnership to practise as architects and industrial 
designers at 109, Gt. Russell-street, W.C.1, and will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues. 

Mr. J. ROBINSON, F.R.I.C.S., A.I.Arb., chartered 
quantity surveyor, 17, Queen’s-road, Coventry, has 
opened a branch office at 21, Church-street, Warwick, 
where trade catalogues, etc., will be welcomed. 


FROM “ THE BUILDER” OF 1852 
Saturday, August 14, 1852. 


Sucu of our readers as attempt—stern 
in the pursuit of knowledge—to master 
the ‘‘ Second Report from the Select 
Committee on Ventilation and Lighting 
of the House [of Commons] ; together 
with the Proceedings of the Committee, 
Minutes of Evidence, Appendix and 
Index,” will find it a tough job. It fills 
670 pages, the greater part of it, as, 
humbly, it seemeth to us, the merest 
verbiage and twaddle that ever nation 
had to pay for printing. Lots of sack, 
and only a “‘ ha’porth ” of bread .. . 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
SACRED ART 
To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—Lest perhaps your leading article 
last week should engender misgivings 
with some who have not. had the oppor- 
tunity to read the full text of the Instruc- 
tion issued by the Congregation of the 
Holy Office in Rome, it should be pointed 
out that this gives separate attention to the 
two distinct forms: (i) Descriptive Art, 
and (ii) Architecture. It is with Descrip- 
tive Art in Churches (i.e., painting and 
statuary) that’ the Decree is primarily 
concerned—at any rate the major emphasis 
is on that side. 

The passage about “corrupt and 
errant ” forms of sacred art which reads : 
“Of no moment are the objections raised 
by some that sacred art must be adapted 
to the necessities and conditions of the 
present time,” can, as you remark, appear 
rather bewildering, in that it might seem 
to say that objections adverse to the 
proposition are of no moment. But the 
prior context is that “corrupt and 
errant’ forms of Sacred Art have been 
reprobated. It is the objectors to the 
reprobation who are dismissed as of no 
moment. Agreed, it is an ambiguous 
translation. I would suggest (without, I 
may add, having seen the original text) 
that the words translated in the published 
English text as objections raised might be 
found to be more freely adapted to the 
context by being rendered as submissions 
advanced. 

Be that as it may, the passage quoted 
is specifically related to sacred art in 
churches (and not to architecture)—and, 
of course, to sacred art in churches of the 
Roman Communion—there is the rub. 
If the Holy Office, the depository of the 
tastes of centuries, is not entitled to be the 
final arbiter in the display of art in places 
where it holds prerogative, to what tribunal 
shall we look for greater authority? 
The Press and radio, the galleries and 
salons, the stage, the public parks, all 
these give space enough, surely, to experi- 
ment with what purports to be “‘ the true 
expression of the age,” until such time 
as it shall either prove itself valid, or be 
judged eventually (as has so often -hap- 
pened in the past) no more than the self- 
conscious strivings of minds groping for 
an elusive light in a world without faith ? 

You observe that ‘‘ the whole splendid 
history of religious art .. . shows the 
artist as generally to be trusted to offend 
neither against religious nor personal 
susceptibilities.” -That may have held 
true in the days when Christendom was 
the only dynamic force supreme in Western 
civilisation. But to-day we are face to 
face with other dynamic forces ; under 
their influence is the “ purity” of the 
artist, any more than the ‘“ purity ”’ of the 
scientist, to be trusted ? The Holy Office 
is perhaps old enough to wonder. 

Where architecture receives attention 
in the Decree your observations are on 
safer ground; nevertheless when you 
comment that secular architecture is 
serving the unchanged needs of a people 
whose ways of living have changed “‘ and 
whose architecture must reflect those 
changes, if it is to live,” you put the 
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rhetorical question, “Is not religious 
architecture similarly to reflect the times?” 
The answer, it seems to me, - depends 
very simply upon whether the religion of 
the people is to change with the times. 
The first concern of the Holy Office is not 
with a religion that changes with the times ; 
contrariwise, a religion that does change 
with the times does not have to worry 
about the Decrees of the Holy Office in 
the design of its buildings. 

We are coming, as you may have 
guessed, to tradition. The Holy Office 
is, I imagine, concerned with a certain 
concept of tradition that tgok root nearly 
two thousand years ago. I have nothing 
new to say about that, or indeed about 
tradition in general, but I know no wiser 
words about tradition in church building 
than those of J. N. Comper, who in the 
evening of a life lived full in the study 
and practice of religious architecture has 
said, ‘‘The note of a church should be, 
not that of novelty, but of eternity. The 
purpose of a church is not to express the 
age in which it was built or the individual- 
ity of its designer ; its purpose is to move 
aman to worship . . . to refresh his soul 
in a weary land,” and he pertinently asks, 
“Is there such a supremacy of goodness, 
beauty and truth in the present age as to 
mark it as distinct from the past, and 
oo that we invent a new expression 
of it?” 

But that originality can consort with 
tradition, and that the spirit of the times 
is not to be denied its valid expression, 
is made abundantly clear in a quotation 
from the present Decree, where it repeats 
the words of Pius XI, predecessor of the 
present Pope: “Open wide the portals 
and tender a sincere welcome to every good 
and progressive development of the 
appreved and venerable traditions which 
... have given stupendous proof of 
their inexhaustible capacity of inspiring 
new and beautiful forms, as often as they 
were investigated or studied and culti- 
vated under the twofold light of genius 
and faith.” 

‘Can anyone really contend that there 
is not offered here freedom in full measure, 
—‘‘ freedom,” to quote Comper again, 
“within the limits of what would destroy 
the atmosphere of worship ” ? 

S.W.H. 

Bristol. 


HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 
MANAGEMENT 
To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—The article in your issue of 
July 25, entitled ‘“‘ Holidays with 
Pay Management,” was of particular 
interest to us in this office, as we are of the 
opinion that the time for a revision of this 
scheme is long overdue, and it is obvious 
from the article, too, that others think 
likewise. 

Evidence of the strong feeling among 
builders was clearly shown at a meeting 
of our area members of the Federation 
of Master Builders when, at the end of a 
flagging agenda, with members fidgeting to 
get away, the subject of the Holiday 
Scheme was brought up, and a suggestion 
put forward for its improvement. The 
effect was electrifying, with members one 
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after the other rising to air their complaints 
against the scheme. 


We feel that the suggestions made at 
that meeting would be of interest to your 
readers, especially builders, whose chief 
grouses might well be listed as follows :— 

(a) Having to spend money on 
stamps which could be used more 
profitably in the business. 

(6) Having to pay employees the 
value of the stamps, thus a double 
outlay, before reimbursement can be 
claimed. 

(c) The work involved in applying 
for stamps and cards, accounting for 

_ them, affixing stamps to cards, entering 
employees’ particulars on each card, 
totalling value of stamps at the end of 
each period, entering figures, getting 
the cards, signed (no easy matter at 
times, with scattered sites), and finally, 
completing claim and order forms, and 
postal registration. 

(d) The fact that the Management 
Company gets 3d. from each public 
holiday card and 6d. from each annual 
holiday card for administration charges 
while the builder gets nothing despite 
his administrative work. 

(e) The admitted gains from un- 
claimed credits and, presumably, from 
investments, the amount and fate of 
which seems to be shroudeéd in mystery. 


The revised scheme would allow an 
employer to mark the cards, preferably 
with a rubber stamp, until such time as an 
operative leaves his employment when, 
and only then, would the card be stamped 
up to date with the Management Company 
stamps. Thus, the chief object of the 
scheme would be preserved, i.e., the money 
would be saved for the operative until the 
holiday became due, but in the case of 
those men who stay in one employment 
throughout complete holiday periods, 


whether public or annual holiday, the 


employer will have had to use no Manage- 
ment Company stamps at all, so greatly 
reducing the number of stamps he would 
need to purchase. Also, in such cases, 
it would not have been necessary to enter 
full particulars of mame, address, and 
National Insurance number on each card ; 
the employer’s registered number with 
the scheme and the employee’s works 
number only would be required. __ 

If we take an example to see how the 
revision would work, a builder with six 
men who had been in his employ through- 
out-a complete annual holiday period, and 
three men who joined his employ during 
the period, would be saved the purchase 
of at least 600 stamps since the cards of 
the six men would be rubber-stamped 
only, while the cards of the men who had 
joined him during the period would only 
carry Management Company stamps for 
the period of previous employment. 

At the end of each period the cards 
would be totalled and signed by the men 
as at present and forwarded to the Com- 
pany. Should the value of administrative 
charges exceed the value of stamps it 
would be necessary to remit the appro- 
priate amount with particulars entered 
on a slip embodying a certificate to be 
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French Prefabricated 
Schools 


By JOHN GRINDROD, BA(Com.) 


\ in this country, France is faced with 

a very real and practical educational 
problem : that of finding sufficient schools, 
equipment and teachers to provide for the 
prolonged school life of her children. 
Just as our educational authorities are 
contriving to get maximum value for their 
restricted budget, so, too, the French are 
seeking to equate continually rising costs 
and the use of some materials which are 
not so easy to come by with the growing 
need for schools. 

One of the present outstanding needs 
in France is that of nursery, primary and 
preparatory schools, where facilities do not 
satisfactorily meet demands for admission. 
By 1955, secondary education will be in 
the same situation. If the present birth 
rate is maintained the demand for educa- 
tional facilities will have increased by 
30 to 40 per cent. by 1963. 


A WIDE PROGRAMME 


Those schools destroyed during the 
war have been or are still being rebuilt, 
and poor and out-of-date schools are being 
reconstructed, but this is only a small part 
of the necessary work. The French 
Minister of National Education has elab- 
orated a programme which is to be carried 
out as rapidly as possible, by which con- 
demned schools would be replaced by the 
building by modern methods of practical, 
light, airy structures, which would call for 
aminimum of upkeep and fulfil the many 
requirements demanded of them. 

In view of the inherent slowness of 
orthodox building. methods the firm of 
Ateliers Jean Prouvé, well-known in 
French architectural circles for a number 
of years for their construction elements, 
have studied the problem of providing 
special elements for the quick construc- 
tion of classrooms or school group build- 
ings, while leaving considerable freedom 
of planning to the architect or builder. 
These have been adapted to the standards 
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Plan of classroom for 40 children. 
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Infants’ School, Martigues, France : Classroom, showing window and door panels. 
Arati, Boyer and Lestrade, Architects. 


laid down by the French Ministry of 
National Education. As an example of 
their use may be mentioned the nursery 
school at Martigues (B-du-Rh), designed 
by the architectural firm of A. Arati, 
M. Boyer and C. Lestrade. 

A complete unit of these elements 
** Coque ”’ consists of roof, ceiling and a 
partition separating the classroom. from a 
passage or cloakroom. This partition 
constitutes the main interior support for 
the shell covering which rests on traditional 
walls at each end of the structure. The 
roof, which slopes down from front to 




















rear, mostly covers the classroom but 
continues beyond the partition to form the 
roof of the cloakroom. Complementary 
to this unit, and to make up the south 
and north facades, are metal supports 
for opening or permanently closed 
windows, which are mounted on a masonry 
or concrete wall; together with glazed 
single or double doors. 

The roof is of ‘“‘ Alufran”’ aluminium, 
while the ceiling is of Isorel, lacquered 
aluminium or similar material. The upper 
part of the partition is glazed so as to add 
to the lightness of the classroom. It may 
be partly arranged as shelves for 
books, etc. A door in the partition, 
gives access from the classroom to 
the passage or cloakroom. 

Preliminary work in the con- 
struction of these classrooms con- 
sists of: preparing the ground and 
flooring, building the end walls 
and the low facade walls forming 














Sectional perspective. 
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the window sills either in brick or 
concrete. 

The “ coque” unit as delivered 
consists of steel flanks, connected 





+ with welded sheet steel crosspieces, 








North elevation. 
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the aluminium roof cramped to the top 
part of the flanks, the ceiling and an 
aluminium gutter fixed to the back of the 
roof to take the rain water, together with 
partition. 


FIXING THE ELEMENTS 


The fixing of the element is effected by 
bolts sealed in the masonry or placed in 
the supporting partitions. The latter are 
constructed on the same principle as the 
roof with steel flanks and cross-bars of 
sheet steel. They are bolted into the 
footings and are connected to the roof by 
steel brackets. 

Thermal insulation, achieved by the 
sheet of fine bright aluminium and a bed 
of insulating material, prevents the passage 
of heat or cold from the exterior to the 
interior element, at the same time elimin- 
ating inside condensation. Expansion of 
the different metals used is provided for. 

These elements can be used either for 
single constructions or construction in a 
series, either laterally or vertically, with 
concrete floors and framework. All the 
elements are modulated in size at 1.26 m. ; 
the length of the roof overall is 10.565 m., 
giving a classroom depth of 7.40 m., a 
length of 7.68 m. and a passageway or 
cloakroom of 2 m. by 7.68 m. 

A single classroom large enough to 
accommodate 40 pupils can be erected in a 
week. Indeed the particular interest in 
this construction lies in the speed with 
which it can be put up, its lightness, its 
thermal insulation, its finish and the 
assurance of its being perfectly watertight. 
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(Correspondence continued from page 220) 


signed by the employer as to the correct- 
ness of the said particulars. 

As a precaution against forgery it is 
suggested that the rubber stamp should 
be of a design approved by the Company, 
and bearing the builder’s Management 
Company registration number. These 
could probably be supplied by the Com- 
pany at a small cost. 

The suggested revision deals with 
builders’ grouses (a), (6) and (c) to some 
extent by reducing the numbers of stamps 
required, and other work in proportion. 
This saving should also be reflected in 
the Company eventually, with a possible 
reduction in the administrative charge. 

Possibly the Company will claim that 
such a revision is a matter of policy which 
does not concern them in the first instance, 
but we feel that they would do well to 
examine the possibilities and comment 
accordingly. Our aim is to effect a saving 
in administration costs and help the 
builder financially by saving him as much 
as possible on outlay on stamps. 


J. WRIGHT, 
Sturgeon (Builders), Ltd. 
35, Lefevre-road, Bow, E.3. 


SCOTTISH BUILDING GLOSSARY 
To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—Mr. Bullock is correct, and so is 

Mr. Murison, on terms used in the 
building industry. Down this end of 
the country, I have been collecting terms 
used in architecture, building and survey- 
ing over the last twenty-five years, and 
I feel I have made a comprehensive 
collection, which will be published in 
book form later on. I will give you some 
of the terms commencing with the word 
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“field”? : Field, field-apron, field-book, 
field-boundary, field-colour, field-gate, field- 
hand, field-level, field-measure, field-mouse, 
field-notes, field-panel, field-piece, field- 
protractor, fields, field-sport, field-work, 
fielded, fielded-area, fielded-panel and 
fielding-plane. All these terms are con- 
nected with building. 

I shall give a more detailed definition 
of the Scottish terms like coddings, and 
mention other Scottish terms not referred 
to in Mr. Bullock’s list, such as cross-tailed 
hinges, piend-rafter, etc. Flint-knap, 
knapped, knapper and knapping will be 
referred to and, while I am about it, 
flint-cocking in Scotland is done down here 
but is called flint-knapping. Flint-cocking 
and cherry-cocking are old terms in 
Scotland, but they have never been used 
by Scottish quantity surveyors. Flint- 
cocking is done with the same material, 
finished flush and in the manner of 
uniformity. Cherry-cocking is done with 
an assortment of materials, particularly in 
colours, which are embedded slightly cocked 
so as to reflect light or the rays of the sun 
at any angle, the sets giving the 
effect of brilliants viewed from a distance. 

In former times, cherry-cocking was 
done to internal aprons, which the Scots 
term flashings. -And will you accept the 
fact that Herr Hitler with his doodle-bug 
destroyed a number of my collections 
including 22 years’ collection and storage 
of The Builder, and also some very old 
issues handed down to me_ which 
referred to the formation of the Surveyors 
Institute, and a later issue of 1878 on 
vaulting. I am speaking from memory 
and I cannot remember the lecturer’s 
name, but in that issue I believe reference 
is made to cherry-cocking. 


W. MAcDONALD. 
Gordon House, 16, Chiswick-lane, W.4. 
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CHURCH ROOFING 
To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—I have read with surprise the 

report of the Roofing Committee of 

the Central Council for the Care of 
Churches. 


It is a pity the committee omitted the 
most important item, i.e., to have wooden 
flat roofs satisfactorily prepared to receive 
the asphalt. 

About 26 years ago I covered with 
asphalt wooden flat roofs as follows: 
12 ft. by 5 ft. by %& in. thick cardboard laid 
on boards, with a layer of felt on top and 
2-in. asphalt laid in two coats, the surface 
of the second coat of asphalt being treated 
with }3-in. Derbyshire spar, very close 
together and very well bedded to the 
asphalt before the latter was cold. Alto- 
gether there was approximately only 
1 per cent. of the surface uncovered with 
spar. 

. These spars maintain the asphalt much 
cooler, and it remains where the spreader 
has laid it. 

Boards will buckle and move under- 
neath a large and smooth surface, but with 
spar surfaced asphalt the up and down 
marks of the boards will not show on the 
surface. 


The flat roofs I laid 26 years ago were 
examined by me personally about three 
weeks ago, and I found everything in 
perfect condition, and in my opinion the 
question of ever having to recover these 
roofs is out of the question. 

Can anyone suggest a better system of 
roof covering than this ? 


C. Pasin1, 
C. Pasini (Ipswich), Ltd. 
Gatacre-road, Ipswich. 


WHO PAYS FOR SUPPLYING 
PRINTS ? 


To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—I notice in the columns of your 
issue of August 1, an expressed 
anxiety that exists in the minds of many 
architects concerning the burden of 
printing costs, where extra copies of 
drawings are entailed. 

Whilst I do not doubt the sincerity of 
the grievance, perhaps it would be as well 
not to overlook a commonplace fact that 
arehitects invariably impose the burden 
of writing the specification on the quantity 
surveyor, who performs this _ service 
gratuitously. When it is borne in mind 
that architects’ fees include for writing 
the specification, it will be realised that 
justice is required to be done in more 
quarters than one! 

CuHarLes H. PALMER. 

23, Winchester-street, W.C.1. 


e*» We think that the majority of architects would 
not accept our correspondent’s contention that they 
do not write their own specifications. Our experience 
has been to the contrary.—Epb. 


OBITUARY 


W. KEAY, F.RI.B.A., MI.CE., 
F.R.I.C.S. 

We regret to record the death at Gaulby, 
Leics, of Mr. Will Keay, F.R.1.B.A., 
M.1.C.E., F.R.I.C.S. Mr. Keay was 83 
years of age. 


BOOKS 


THE BELOVED VAGABOND. By William J. 
Locke. (London: The Bodley Head.) 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Memory does not recall whether the late 
W. J. Locke was a great secretary of the 
R.LB.A. (a post he held from 1896 to 1907), 
but the re-issue of “ The Beloved Vagabond” 
serves to remind that he was a great novelist. 
For many, and especially for architects, this 
is Locke’s greatest novel. First published in 
1906, the story of Paragot—philosopher, 
musician and Prix de Rome in architecture— 
seen through the eyes of the young Augustus 
Smith (whose purchase from his mother in 
Drury Lane for the sum of half-a-crown 
opens the book) remains as fresh and 
enthralling as when the present reviewer 
first read it 30 years ago. Those who know 
the story will be glad to learn that a new 
edition is available at a modest price to 
replace their doubtless thumbed and tattered 
copies; to others who know it not (including 
‘ architects who may today stand in need of 
spiritual regeneration and refreshment) we 
— this wholly delightful and wise 


LonDoN Homes. By Ralph Dutton. 
Pp. viii, 132, illustrated. (Allan Wingate). 
Price 15s. net. 

THIS ENTERTAINING LITTLE VOLUME forms a 
welcome addition td the series known as 
“The Londoner’s Library.” Learned, but 
gracefully written, it describes most of the 
famous houses still surviving from the past 
as well as many that have perished long ago. 
‘Though the authot’s story really begins with 
the Restoration in 1660, his study of 
“Restoration London” in Chapter I 
naturally includes a number of picturesque 
medieval and Tudor buildings that the Great 
Fire of 1666 destroyed. All through the 
book, he alternates between pictures. of con- 
temporary social life and accounts of the 
chief houses erected for the upper and 
middle classes right up to the days of Norman 
Shaw and Bedford Park, some 80 years ago. 

At first the fashionable location for aristo- 
‘cratic mansions lay along the Strand, between 
Temple Bar and Whitehall; but as their noble 
owners passed in a dismal procession to the 
scaffold on Tower Hill during the mid- 
sixteenth century, one after another their 
sites became “ripe for development,” and 
now only the names of modern streets recall 
their memory. Durham House was acquired 
by the Adam brothers for the Adelphi 
scheme in 1768, Northumberland House was 
demolished as recently as 1874 to make way 
for the Avenue of that name. Craven House 
in Drury Lane has gone, as have Leicester 
House and Saville House nearby. Holland 
House, formerly “ Cope Castle,” was a coun- 
try-house survival, wrecked by Hitler. 

_The development of Bloomsbury, Picca- 
dilly and Mayfair began soon after the Rest- 
oration, and lasted up to the Regency period. 
Hardly any of the former great mansions in 
either district still stand—Burlington House, 
much altered, being the principal exception 
—and one of the chief merits of Mr. Dutton’s 
book is that he describes, and illustrates from 
old prints, many of those which have gone, 
notably Clarendon House in Piccadilly. 

The residential squares are treated in 
chronological order; then we come to the 
Regent’s Park scheme and Carlton House 
Terrace, followed by Holland’s development 
of the Cadogan estate. Cubitt’s adventures 
in Belgravia and Pimlico bring us into the 
Victorian era. Next on the list are Bays- 
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water; the great mansions of Dorchester 
House, Bridgewater House, and Stafford 
House; Holland Park; and finally Bedford 
Park. 

The choice of illustrations is discriminat- 
ing, but the exact dates of the engravings 
should have been stated. One slip is amus- 
ing: Sir Giles Scott is credited (p. 125) with 
the Albert Memorial! With its extremely 


lively and readable text, and its illustrations, 

the book fills a gap in the huge mass of 

literature dealing with London architecture. 
M. S. B. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ELIZABETHAN AND 
JACOBEAN ARCHITECTURE. By Marcus 
Whiffen. Pp. 96. Illustrated. Published 
by Art and Technics. Price 15s. 


ALTHOUGH MANY of our readers may 
possess larger books covering the same 
period, they will wish to add this small 
volume to their shelves, as the author has 
a fresh outlook and much to say as a result 
of recent research. In setting out to write 
it, he tells us: “I was faced with the choice 
of two courses open to anyone who sets 
out to write a short introduction to the 
architecture of a given period. Either I 
could attempt to evoke by literary means 
the effect that Elizabethan and Jacobean 
architecture has on my own sensibility, and 
thus stimulate enthusiasm for it in my 
readers, or, less ambitiously, I could try 
to give correct answers to some of the ques- 
tions of fact which seemed likely to occur 
to those who came to that architecture for 
the first time. I chose the second course.” 

He begins with an account of the men 
concerned in designing and erecting these 
buildings, their methods of work and their 
contracts, the important part played by 
amateurs and patrons who were travelled 
connoisseurs, and the use of models and 
plans. Next he traces the foreign sources 
of the style: Italian, French, and especially 
Fiemish. He claims that there was an Eliza- 
bethan-Jacobean “ Gothic Revival,” apart 
from and abreast of a surviving Gothic 
tradition. His explanation of the often mis- 
understood ferm “ conceit” is welcome. 

Of the 75 illustrations, about a quarter are 
reproduced from contemporary plans and 
elevations, the remainder mainly from excel- 
lent photographs. Among the latter are a 
few timber houses and other buildings with 
medieval characteristics; but, for the most 
part, he is concerned with sophisticated 
houses of large or medium size in the 
fashionable Early Renaissance style; and, 
though he illustrates one small church, he 
explains that he has confined his study to 
secular architecture because “‘ the churches 
that already existed were more than suffi- 
cient,” so that hardly any new ones were 
erected. M. S. B. 


LaxTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOooK, 1952. 
Edited by P. T. Walters, F.R.LC.S. Pub- 
lished by Kelly’s Directories, Ltd. 30s. 
net. 

THIS REVISED EDITION of a widely used 
handbook has been analysed in the light of 
present-day conditions, and a considerable 
amount of new information has been incor- 
porated. The basis upon which the prices are 
built up is explained in a new section which 
includes methods for assessing the value of 
those expenses which vary with the locality 
and the type of contract. Provision is also 
made for adjusting prices in relation to 
variations in the cost of wages and materials. 

The current wage rates and gradings for 
most towns are given with relevant extracts 


from the London Working Rule Agreement. 
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and the latest national schedule of daywork 
charges. Professional scales of fees and 
charges are included as usual, and the 
improvements and additional data are 
devised to make this edition more easily 
adaptable for use in varying localities and 
circumstances. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ACOUSTICS IN MODERN BUILDING PRac- 
Tick. By Fritz Ingerslev. (London: Archi- 
tectural Press.) Price 35s. 

SPECIFICATION 1952. Edited by F. R. S. 
Yorke. (London: Architectural Press.) 
Price 25s. 

LAxTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK, 1952. 
Edited and revised by P. T. Walters, 
F.R.LC.S. (London: Kelly’s Directories, 
Ltd.) Price 30s. 

Low Rent AsIAN Housinc. By J. W. 
Dark. (Hong Kong: Orient Publishing Co., 
Inc.) 

WATERWORKS BYELAWS AND FITTINGS. By 
Delwyn G. Davies. (London: The Colliery 
Guardian Co., Ltd.) Price 30s. 

«’s Books reviewed in these columns 
may be obtained on application to the 
Book Centre, “The Builder,’ 4, Catherine- 
street, Aldwych, W:C.2. Cash (which 
should include 6d. to cover postage and 
packing) should accompany the order. 


CORONATION DECORATIONS 
British Colour Council’s Advice 


OLOUR will have an important part to 
play in the pageantry associated with 
the forthceming Coronation, but although 
science has added to our sources of pigments 
and enlarged our palette, traditional colours 
will always retain their meaning to the 
British people, states the British Colour 
Council. The council maintains an historical 
register of colours for ceremonial occasions, 
traditional dress, and ancient customs of 
this country together with colour records 
of the Services. Patterns of these colours 
will be available towards the end of August. 
These include: colours of the Union Jack; 
bunting colours; tartan colours; colours of 
the most noble orders of knighthood; and 
heraldic colours. 

The range of traditional colours may be 
augmented by two or three different types 
for street decoration but these will have to 
pass the test of sunshine and rain, and also 
have to be capable of living with or 
harmonising with the traditional colours 
whose fastness is known. : 

Strong intense colours are necessary when 
seen against the sky. When seen against 
buildings the architecture and colour of 
stone or brick must be taken into considera- 
tion and those responsible for decorations 
must consider the architectural background, 
enhancing good features and masking as far 
as possible the less attractive ones. 

Electric lighting will be used to good effect 
on the decorated facades of buildings, on 
fountains and on flower displays. The value 
of window boxes should be recognised as 
decorative features. 

Besides street decqration special colours 
are being prepared by the council for paints, 
printing, packaging, display or souvenirs. 
Any further special colours will be 
announced later and any inquiries for ranges 
and decorative colour schemes for Corona- 
tion colours should be addressed to the 
council at 13, Portman-square, W.1. 


Royal Patron 

The British Colour Council has announeed 
that Princess Margaret has hondured the 
council with her patronage. 
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Garden terrace. 


A HOUSE AT CAMILLA LACY, NEAR DORKING 


HORACE FARQUHARSON AND DONALD H. McMORRAN, FF.RIBA, ARCHITECTS 
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North-east elevation, 
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South-west elevation. 


HIS house stands on the north downs between 
Dorking and Leatherhead and commands a 

fine view towards the south-west. It has been built 
since the end of the war in stages as licences became 
available. The first section comprised a living-room, 
kitchen and two bedrooms, and a garage was added 
later. The house was subsequently enlarged by the 
addition of a living-room and bedroom over, the 
original living-room becoming the dining-room. 
Provisions have been made for the addition of a 
heating chamber and green-house. The external 


A HOUSE AT CAMILLA 
LACY, NEAR DORKING 


Living-room. 


walls are of common bricks, finished with cement 
paint, and the roof is covered with Colthurst Symons’ 
“double roman ”’ tiles. The chimney stacks are in 
Dorking 2-in. facing bricks. 


The builders for the first section were Messrs. 
Trollope and Colls, and for the subsequent additions 
Messrs. Preston and Habgood, Ltd., of Westcott, 
Surrey. The garden work was carried out by 
Messrs. A. Luff and Sons, Ltd., of New Malden, to 
the design of the architects. 
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A view of the school from the north-west. 


KELLS SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOL, WHITEHAVEN, 











CUMBERLAND 


JOHN H. HAUGHAN, FRIBA, COUNTY ARCHITECT 
H. R. CLARK, ASSISTANT IN CHARGE 


HIS is the first of the New Secondary Modern 
Schools in West Cumberland. The school is 
situated on the plateau to the west of Whitehaven, 
and is some 270 ft. above the town. Standing as it 
does on the second highest headland on the Cumber- 
land coast, it commands extensive views of the Irish 
Sea and the Scottish hills while to the east the school 
looks towards the Lake District hills. 


The site may, indeed, be regarded as _ unrivalled 
even though there were difficulties due to the some- 
what restricted nature of the site, part of which is 
occupied by a filled-in quarry, and also to the sharp 
fall in the land from east to west, the fall varying from 
one in sixteen to one in eleven. 


In order to avoid excessive excavation, the main 
body of the school was planned on a narrow width 
from north to south along the contours. The class- 
rooms are grouped in a series of short wings facing 
south-east and fed from a main corridor which also 
serves as a screen to protect the wings from the very 
severe prevailing south-west wind. ‘These wings are 
of short length in order to avoid undue incursion into 
the steep gradient. 


Advantage was taken of the gradient to introduce 
a lower ground-floor level incorporating the scholars’ 
entrance, boiler house, handcraft rooms, medical 
inspection room and gymnasium. This combination 
provides an ideal position for the boiler house and 
enables the ground-floor cloakrooms, to which access 
from the scholars’ entrance is by a double staircase, 
to be within a short distance of the assembly hall. 





The handcraft rooms and gymnasium are well isolated 
yet within easy access of the ground floor. 


Playing field facilities are being provided ona de- 
tached site. ‘The school, which is of the three-form 
entry secondary modern type, was designed in accor- 
dance with the original building regulations issued 
under the 1944 Education Act, and will provide 
immediate accommodation for 360 children ; ultimately, 
when the school-leaving age is raised to 16, only three 
more classrooms will be required to increase the 
accommodation to 450. The special classrooms, cloak- 
rooms, etc., have been built to accommodate the 
larger number. 


The school will also serve many of the cultural and 
recreational needs of young people who have already 
left school, and of adults. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The school, which stands fully exposed to the 
prevailing westerly winds, is of steel construction 
with cavity brick wall infilling rendered externally. 


The floors and roofs are of hollow concrete slabs 
and the roofs, which have an area of one acre, are 
covered with asphalt on wood-wool insulation. The 
floor finish of the class-rooms, corridors and dining- 
room is of brown asphalt laid on 1 in. cork slabs 
while in the library, music room, medical inspection 
room, Offices and staff rooms, cork tiles have been 
used. The assembly hall floor is covered with Euro- 
pean beech blocks, and the gymnasium with Sapele 
timber. The stairs and entrance halls are finished 
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Detail of the main entrance 
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First-floor plan 
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Lower-ground-floor 
ys A 31 hy 1 CLASSROOM. 14 WAITING ROOM. 27 METER ROOM. 
plan. | i 3! | 2 LABORATORY. 15 HEADMASTER. 28 CHAIR STORE. 
| ee 3 HOUSECRAFT. 16 SECRETARY. 29 BOILER ROOM. 
7 4 LipRaRY. 17 SENIOR MISTRESS. 30 MEDICAL _INSPEC- 
5 NEEDLEWORK. 18 DINING HALL. TION ROOM. 
L se 6 MODELLING. 19 KITCHEN. 31 CHANGING ROOM, 
lI 7 ART ROOM. 20 ASSEMBLY HALL. SHOWERS AND KIT 
Te 8 GEOGRAPHY. 21 LOCKER HALL. STORE. 
9 Music. 22 DRYING ROOM. 32 GYMNASIUM. 
10 Woopwork. 23 CLoaks. 33 EQUIPMENT STORE. 
11 METALWORK. 24 COMMITTEE ROOM. 34 GAMES STORE, 
12 GIRLS’ LAVATORIES. 25 STAFF ROOM. 35 PLAY SHED. 


Boys’ LAVATORIES. 26 PROJECTION ROOM. 36 CYCLE STORE. 
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Main entrance and administration wing from the car park. Below : Staircase at scholars’ entrance. 


with terrazzo tiles. Acoustic treat- 
ment has been provided in the 
assembly hall and music room. All 
rooms and corridors have been given 
a bright appearance by the imagin- 
ative use of colour. 


The imposing hall and staircase, 
which is illustrated, connects the 
scholars’ entrance with the main 
floor of the school. The staircase 
is formed of precast reinforced 
concrete steps built into the wall 
with cast in situ reinforced half- 
space landing. Both staircase and 
corridor are finished with terrazzo 
tiles with cast in situ terrazzo margin 
and skirting. The treads have 2-in. 
carborundum non-slip insets and 
nosings. 

The handrails are designed to 
prevent the favourite but often 
dangerous prank of sliding down 
the banisters. The large windows 
on each flanking wall of the stair- 
case afford magnificent views of 
the Irish Sea and Solway Firth 
hundreds of feet below. This 
happily emphasises the somewhat 
nautical appearance of the staircase. 


SERVICES 


The heating is by low-pressure 
hot water, the two boilers being fed 
by mechanical stokers and _ the 
temperature being automatically con- 
trolled by the external temper- 
ature. A third boiler, also mechanic- 
ally fed, provides hot water to all 
wash basins, sinks and showers. 
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SEES: > 


The stokers can be switched on overnight to an 
automatic intermittent feed, whereby the boilers 
receive fuel for ten minutes only in every hour, thus 
keeping a lower temperature throughout the building. 
Fluorescent lighting is provided to all classrooms 
which also have loud-speaker points fitted. 

The tender price for the whole work was £148,995. 

The general contractors were Messrs. J. Laing and 
Son (Carlisle), Ltd., and the quantity surveyors 
Messrs. Eric Thornely and Partners ; Mr. F. M. Ware, 
A.M.I.H.V.E., was the consultant for the heating 
installation and Mr. A. F. Littlefair, A.M.I.E.E., for 
the electrical installation. Sub-contractors were :— 

Steelwork, Donald Clerk and Son, Ltd. ; heating and 
hot water services, David Thomson and Sons, Ltd.; metal 
windows, Crittall Manufactuging Co., Ltd. ; roofs and 
floors, Ragusa Asphalte Co., Ltd. ; ‘* Bison”’ floor and roof 
slabs, Concrete, Ltd. ; electrical installation, F. Walker ; 
precast stone, Pearson Bros. and Campbell, Ltd. ; sanitary 


KELLS SECONDARY 
MODERN SCHOOL, 
WHITEHAVEN, 
CUMBERLAND 


Dining hall. 


Assembly hall and stage. 


fittings, Shanks and Co., Ltd. ; handrails and balustrades, 
Gardiner, Sons and Co., Ltd. ; terrazzo, J. H. Patteson, 
Ltd. ; door furniture, N. F. Ramsay and Co., Ltd. ; 
cloakroom fittings, Alfred Brown and Co.°; cork tile 
flooring, Cork Insulation and Asbestos Co., Ltd. ; gym- 
nasium floor, Hollis Bros. 

Glazed walls, Robb’s Cement Enamel Finishes ; Glas- 
crete lights, J. A. King and Co., Ltd. ; assembly hall floor, 
Bennett’s Wood Flooring (Tungit) Co., Ltd. ; acoustic 
treatment, May Acoustics, Ltd. ; blinds and stage curtain 
track, Avery and Co., Ltd. ; w.c. partitions, Henry Hope 
and Sons, Ltd. ; duct covers, Meadow Foundry Co., Ltd. ; 
blackboard panels, Wake and Dean, Ltd. ; duct panels, 
Tentest Fibre Board Co., Ltd. ; gates, Gulstad Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd. ; lightning conductor, Furse and Co., 
Ltd. ; glass domes, Pilkington Bros., Ltd. ; roller shutter, 
G. Brady and Co., Ltd. ; channel gratings, Moorlands 
Engineering Co., Ltd.; cycle parking blocks, Stelcon 
Blocks, Ltd.; paint, Hadfields (Merton), Ltd. ; plaster, 
Carlisle Plaster and Cement Co.; Stellithwood waved 
building slabs, Stella Products, Ltd. 


Sa 
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m Church Roofing 


2.—COPPER 


asc seeracag is a technical report on 
Copper as a Roofing material for 
Churches, second in a series by the 
Roofing Committee of the Central Council 
for the Care of Churches. 

“The first report, on Lead, appeared in 
The Builder of July 18. 


HISTORY 


Copper has been extensively employed 
for the roofing and weathering of buildings 
in Scandinavia and Eastern Europe since 
the thirteenth century. At the end of 
the eighteenth century Great Britain was 
the largest producer of copper in the 
world, but it was not until some 30 years 
later that the material was used on any 
scale for roof coverings in this country. 
It is on record that Sir Christopher Wren 
considered using copper for the roofs of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, but he was unable 
to obtain craftsmen possessing the necess- 
ary skill and experience in laying the 
material. (See Appendix A for a list of 
notable examples of copper coofs.) 


AESTHETICS 


Upon exposure to the weather, copper 
develops a surface film or patina which 
forms a protection against corrosion by the 
action of the atmosphere. The colour 
of this patina may vary from rich grey- 
green to a browner shade or even black, 
depending upon the nature of the local 
atmosphere and the amount of dirt 
present in it, but the colour has no bearing 
upon the efficacy of the protection 
afforded. In smoke-laden atmospheres 
black spots may also occur in the process 
of time, but these are not in any way 


Nave roof, Chichester Cathedral. 
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Materials 


deleterious to the roof- 
ing sheet. * 


SUITABILITY 


Copper coverings can 
be used for the pro- 
tection of all roof and 
wall surfaces regardless 
of pitch. The minimum 
fall necessary for flat 
roofs should not be less 
than 2 ins. in 10 ft. A 
copper roof is much 
lighter than a lead one, 
and is therefore especi- 
ally suitable for struc- 
tures enfeebled by age 
and decay. 


DURABILITY 


Copper possesses good 
mechanical properties 
and has ample strength 
for roofing purposes. In 
the annealed condition 
it is noted for its ductil- 
ity, resistance to creep 
and to fatigue. Its duc- 
tility enables it to be worked easily, but 
excess working produces hardness which 
can be overcome by simple annealing. 
It is very resistant to corrosion by the 
normal agents and atmospheric conditions 
but should not be laid in contact with 
breeze concrete. 

Copper should not be allowed to come 
into contact with other metals, with the 
exception of lead, as corrosion by the 
copper may occur through electrolytic 
action. 

Its life is equal to and often longer than 





*See photograph of the Chapel Royal, St. James’s 
Palace. 


The copper roof of the Chapter House, Liverpool Cathedral. Sir 
Giles Gilbert Scott, O.M., R.A., architect. 


that of other building materials with 
which it may be used. The durability 
of a copper roof covering is dependent 
more upon physical considerations such 
as thickness, mechanical properties and 
practical methods of fixing than upon 
resistance to corrosion. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that the work should 
only be carried out by the skilled crafts- 
men of copper roofing specialists. 


TECHNICAL NOTES 


The British Standard Code of Practice— 
Copper Coverings for Roofs, C.P. 143.104 
(1951) should form the basis of all speci- 


Crown copyright photograph. 


Roof of the Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace. 
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LAYOUT ON FLAT AND PITCHED ‘ROOFS 


fications for copper roofs. This code, 
however, represents the minimum require- 
ments of normal practice ; for churches, 
where greater durability is required, the 
following additional recommendations are 
made. ‘The clauses refer to those in the 
Code of Practice, the figures having been 
specially drawn. 

Copper (Clause 202). Hot rolled copper 
is recommended, but when cold rolled is 
supplied it is important to ensure that it 
has been thoroughly annealed to a dead 
soft condition. 


Felt (Clause 205). An inodorous felt 
should be specified. In no circumstances 
should a bituminous faced felt be used. 

Substructure (Clause 302). (6) TrmBer. 
Where roofs are ceiled it is essential to 
provide adequate ventilation for the 
protection of the roof timbers. Where 
other alternatives are not available, suit- 
ably designed louvred ventilators can be 
provided and formed in the copper roof 
covering, preferably near the ridge or 
top of the roof slopes. In the case of 
roofs of the “‘ open” type, it is recom- 
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GENERAL LAYOUT OF SQUARE ROLLS. 
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mended: that additional insulation should 
be provided beneath the boarding to 
prevent condensation on the underside 
of the copper sheeting: % or } in. fibre 
boards are satisfactory, but 1-2 in. inert 
wood-wool slabs are better, if they can 
be afforded. In either case, however, 
the boarding should be thoroughly im- 
pregnated with a preservative before 
fixing. 'The provision of an insulating 
material is also required as _ sound- 
proofing. 

Copper Coverings (Clause 304). As a 
general recommendation 23 s.w.g. copper 
should be used or 22 gauge where this 
can be afforded or where traffic is antici- 
pated. Sheets should not exceed 6 ft. 
in length and the width of the finished 
bay 2 ft. Wooden rolls* are only necessary 


where traffic is expected or the pitch is . 


less than 15 degrees; the standing seam 
can be used where it is not liable to 
damage. Where the outfall of the gutter 
is at right angles to the lengths of the 
gutter a cesspool should be formed 
extending back to the full width of the 
gutter and should not be less than 3 in. 
deep. If it is possible for the gutter to 
continue in its length through an outside 
wall, then no cesspool is required. 





figure % SQUARE ROLLS STAGGERED 


Systems (Clause 305). Of the availab] 
systems of laying copper, Fig. 1 illustrates 
the general layout of the standing seam 
which is particularly recommended ; fixing 
details are shown in Fig. 4. Figs. 2 and 3 
show the layout with square rolls, the 
arrangement shown in Fig. 3 for stagger- 
ing the rolls at the line of the drip is the 
recommended practice. Ends of the seams 
and rolls should be dressed as shown 
in Fig. 5. |The square-capped roll is 
considered preferable to the conical type 
as there is a danger that in forming the 
welts on the conical roll the sheets may be 
pulled away from the substructure. It is 
essential that the copper should lie close 
to the substructure without slackness to 
prevent drumming and consequent fatigue 
of the metal. 

Technique of Laying (Clause 505). The 
use of solder as a method of jointing is 
bad practice as the solder. may fail due to 
different rates of expansion and contrac- 
tion ; it should not be permitted on a new 
roof. 

Laying of Copper Sheeting. It is the 
Scandinavian custom to paint raw linseed 
oil into the joints before welting to avoid 
any possibility of moisture penetrating, 
and this practice is recommended. Flash- 





*Wooden rolls_are not_used in Scandinavia. 
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fi gure + 


At work on a standing seam. 


ings should be securely wedged with lead 
wedges and carried into chases prepared to 
receive them to a depth of 1} in., the end 
of the copper being turned back and the 
joint pointed with a lime and cement 
mortar (1 cement: 2 lime: 9 sand). 

Clips. (ii) It is essential that clips 
should be nailed as close to the upstand 
of the welt as possible; clips 2 in. wide 
fixed with three nails and spaced at 15 in. 
centres are recommended (Fig. 4). 

Inspection and Testing. 'Too much 
importance cannot be given to the inspec- 
tion of the preparatory work, the work 
while it is in progress and the roof after 
its completion by the architect and super- 
vising foreman of the copper roofing 
specialist. 

The following clauses from the Code of 
Practice are particularly stressed : 

Preparatory Work (Clause 601). (a) 
SUBSTRUCTURE. The surface of the 
substructure should be checked for 
smoothness and firmness, and in the case 
of boarded roofs, to ensure the absence 
of protruding nails, etc. 

(b) CoprpER SHEET. The material 
should be tested (i) for thickness by 
weighing the measured area of sheet, and 
(ii) by applying the double bend test 
described in B.S. 1569, “‘ Copper sheet 
and strip for roofing.” 

(c) Fett. The felt should be of the 
type specified and laid with butt joints 
and fixed with copper nails. 

Work in Progress (Clause 602). Care 
should be taken to ensure that all recom- 
mendations of the code are being carried 
out. In particular, the number and 
centres of clips should be maintained. All 
joints between sheets, aprons and flashings 
should be welted. 

All internal corners should be dog- 
eared and not cut and soldered. 

All welted seams should be fully 
locked together. Special care is necessary 
in checking single welted seams. 

Completion (Clause 603). A _ general 
inspection of welted seams and all places 
where cold working may have taken place, 


as at ends of rolls, should be made to 
ensure that there are no cracks or splits. 

At places where the copper is liable to 
touch another metal, as for instance, where 
the copper roof discharges into an iron 
gutter, contact between the two metals 
should be avoided. 


The sheets should be close to the sub-' 


structure, thereby minimising drumming 
and fatigue. 

All aprons and flashings should be 
secured against lifting by wind. 

The final surface should be freed from 
all debris, loose nails or similar objects 





hd 


figure 95 


SQUARE 


ROLL 
STRAINING METAL AT DORIP 


EASED TO AVOID 


which may be trodden on and injure the 
sheets. If final building operations are 
not complete, protection should be pro- 
vided. 

All architects concerned with the use of 
copper for church roofs are advised to 
obtain copies of ‘“‘ Copper Flashings and 
Weatherings,” and ‘“‘ Additional Copper 
Flashings and Weatherings,” both pub- 
lished by the Copper Development Asso- 
ciation, Kendals Hall, Radlett, Herts., 
in addition to the British Standard Code 
of Practice. 
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DETAILS OF STANDING SEAM 


Internal Gutters to Pitched Roofs.— 
The use of copper for linings of internal 
gutters between pitched roofs is strongly 
recommended, and the code of practice 
for laying these gutters is similar to that 
already described for flat roofs. Twenty- 
two-gauge material is recommended, and 
where the gutters require sheets of a 
width greater than 2 ft. 6 in. a square- 
capped wooden roll should be provided 
running parallel with the gutter at the 
centre. In no case should the fall of the 
copper sheet be less than 2 in. in 10 ft., 
with minimum of 3 in. overall fall where- 
ever possible. Sheets should preferably 
not be more than 6 ft in length or a maxi- 
mum of 8 ft. and drips, a minimum of 
2 in. high, should be provided at inter- 
vals not exceeding 10 ft. 

Eaves, Gutters and Dripping Eaves— 
Eaves gutters receiving washings from 
copper roofs should preferably be of 
cast iron or copper; aluminium or zinc 
should not be used as they are prone to 
chemical attack. 

Washings from copper roofs falling 
on stonework prevent the growth of lichen 
and vegetation. Staining is only likely 
to occur where the fall is concentrated 
as at an internal angle. 


NOTES ON MAINTENANCE 


It is imperative that all repairs or 
alterations to existing roofs be carried out 
by experienced copper roofing specialists. 
Small punctures in the copper sheeting 
can be repaired by carefully preparing 
the surface around the perforation an’ 
applying a copper patch of adequat 
size, both surfaces being thoroughly 
cleaned, tinned and soldered together. 
No surplus solder should be allowed to 
remain around the edge of the patch, as» 
patch solely secured from the edges will 
not prove satisfactory, and such methods 
are to be discouraged. Where the damage 
is more extensive, e.g., arising from 
masonry or other heavy bodies falling on 
to the copper sheeting, it will be necessary 








North transept roof, York Minster : 


to renew a portion or the whole of the 
affected sheet. The old welts should be 
annealed before redressing. 

As with all flat roofs, regular mainten- 
ance should be given to ensure that the 
gutters and roof coverings are kept clean 
and free from leaves, debris and vegeta- 
tion. Arrangements should also be made 
in advance for clearing heavy falls of 
snow. Wooden shovels should be pro- 
vided and steel-shod or sharp-pointed tools 
should not be used for this purpose. 

A regular inspection should also be 
made of all apron flashings, as these are 
generally the most vulnerable points of a 
roof. 
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APPENDIX B 


Reports Concerning the 
Behaviour of some Notable 
Examples 


CHAPEL ROYAL, ST. JAMES’S 
PALACE, LONDON 


Mr. Robert Potter, F.R.I.B.A., con- 
tributes the following notes :-— 


I inspected the copper coverings to the roof 
of the Chapel Royal on January 9, 1952, 
with Mr. Cecil Smith, Architect of the Minis- 
try of Works, and Mr. F. C. Clark, who served 
with the drafting committee for the British 
Standards Code of Practice for Copper 
Coverings for Roofs. 

The copper sheeting appears to be 22 s.w.g. 
laid with standing seams in sheets of an average 
size of 234 in. by 57 in. (centre to centre of 
seams). The seams stand {in.-high which is a 
trifle taller than current practice. A pale 
green patina over the whole of the roofs is 
speckled with dark spots, more noticeable 
in some sheets than in others. 

Certain publications have given the date 
of this copper roof as 1540. The manner of 
laying the copper is almost identical with that 
found on the British Museum and laid in 
1830-57. I would suggest that the present 
covering, which may have replaced an earlier 





APPENDIX A 
Notable Examples of Copper Roofs 


Date Country Building 
1830-1860 British Isles British Museum 
1837 ‘ Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s Palace 
1830 ” 
Transept 


a Glasgow Cathedral 


5 Liverpool Cathedral 
University of Edinburgh 


Denmark 
1573. Sweden 
Early 78th Russia 
Century 


Roskilde Cathedral 
Gripsholm Castle 


Leningrad 


York Minster, North 


St. Isaac’s Cathedral, 


S.W.G. 
22 
22 


Method of Laying 
Standing seam 
Standing seam 


Standing seam 
N.B.—Original roof failed 
on account of pitting of 
sheets. No felt was provided. 
Relaid 1951, 22 gauge to 
standing seam. 


See Appendix “ B” 
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Standing seam 
Standing seam on all roofs 
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copper roof, dates only from 1837." The 
bottom of each roof slope has: been subse- 
quently cut away to accommodate a junction 
‘with lead flats. 

Photographs illustrate an inte?esting ex- 
ample of key welding found in the return of a 
gutter at a salient angle and other details of 
the roof, which is in excellent condition. 

Conclusion —This root is an_ excellent 
example of sound practice. 


BRITISH MUSEUM, 1830-57 

By kind permission of the Ministry of 
Works, I also inspected the roofs of the British 
Museum. The flat roofs are covered with 
22 8s.w.g. copper in sheets approximately 
6 ft. by 2 ft. with standing seams. The dome 
was covered in 1857 with similar material, but 
laid in larger sheets. The copper was laid 
on a bituminous felt, which adhered to the 
underside of the sheeting and_prevented the 
free movement of the sheeting, thereby 
setting up excessive fatigue in the metal, 
which has contributed to the failures which 
have occurred 

The large sheets around the lower portion 
of the dome were taken off in 1948 and relaid 
with insertions to reduce the width of the 
panels and to tighten the copper against the 
fabric and so prevent drumming. 

The building suffered pre from 
enemy action during World War II, but in 
addition to this much damage has been caused 
by traffic upon the upstanding welts, and 
particularly by alterations and additions to 
the roofs and repairs carried out by craftsmen 
inexperienced in the use of copper. 

Conclusion.—Bituminous under-felts must 
be avoided, and alterations and repairs should 
only be carried out by the skilled craftsmen 
of copper roofing specialists. 


YORK MINSTER 


A copper covering was laid on the roof of 
the north transept of York Minster in 1830 
and 1840. The copper which was of 21 s.w.g. 
was laid directly upon softwood boarding 
fixed diagonally across the roof slope. The 
sheets were laid with upstanding seams and 
cross welts. No under-felt was provided. 

Pinhole perforations developed in the 
copper sheeting and the whole of the covering 
has recently been taken up and relaid with 
new 22 s.w.g. copper with upstanding seams 
upon an inodorous felt, under the direction of 
Prof. A. E. Richardson, R.A. It is considered 
by Dr. Carr, of the Copper Development 
Association, that the failure of the copper was 
due to the chafing of the underside of the 
sheeting against the boarding. Louvres have 
been incorporated in the copper covering 
for the ventilation of the roof space. 

The copper removed from this roof was 
found to have considerable salvage value. 

Conclusion.—A soft under-felt is an essential 
provision beneath the copper. 


TWO OTHER EXAMPLES 


In the first case which occurred in 1936, the 
copper was laid on a nave roof of about 
30 degrees with parapets. Conical wood 
rolls were used at 2 ft. 6 in. centres. After 
about eighteen months, star-shaped fractures 
appeared in the middle of many of the sheets. 





*It is on record that extensive work was carried out 
to this roof in 1837 under the direction of Sir Robert 
Smirke.. References are P.R.O. Works, 19-21/1, f.9, ff. 

Estimate of January, 1836. 

‘Taking off and one old roof and ane 
walls,etc. .. aod 

Painting, regilding ene wabiditiien mes antient 
ceiling and the new ae finished 
as the “ the antientone” .. -- £550 

Sir Robert ng to the Contains of Woods, 

3rd November, 1 

“The roof was in so dangerous a state . . . that I 
found it impossible to do more than preserve the — 

connected with it, and was under the necess: 
of having a new roof made over the whole Chapel on 
the projecting building on each side.”’ (f.22.) 


£650 
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Bs wee the surface of the sheets could be 

vibrating. The trouble was dealt 
wth by cutting the sheets up the centre and 
inserting extra rolls,-to reduce the spacing. 
No further trouble has occurred. 

The second case was on a nearly flat nave 
roof, behind parapets. Here the standing 
seam method was used, but again the spacing 
was at about 2 ft. 3 in. centres, and the board- 
ing was not very even, as part of the old 

material was re-laid. Here fractures started 
at the seams. The trouble started near the 
‘tower on the south side and spread eastwards. 
One or two sheets were rather slack, and the 
surface could be seen moving in the wind as 
before. § 

Conclusions.—Sheets must be tight and 
fit close to the boarding. 

New counterboarding laid in the direction 
of the fall must be provided, unless the 
existing boarding is in really good condition. 

Seams must not be more than 2 ft. apart. 

Particular attention must be given to 
spacing and fixing of clips. 

LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 


The gauge of the copper sheets is 22s. w. g 
up to 6 ft. in length. For long sheets, such as 
those used for the tower roof, which are 
12 ft. 9 in. long, the gauge is 20. For long 
and wide sheets for gutters, say, 19 ft. by 
3 ft. 6 in. the gauge is 18. The width of 
sheets generally, throughout the building is 
2 ft. The spacing of the rolls and welts is 
1 ft. 9 in. centres. The welts are used on 
pitched roofs and rolls of solid teak on flat 
roofs. On pitched roofs sheets of up to 6 ft. 
long are used. On the Chapter House roof 
tapering sheets were used with welted seams.{] 


SHEFFIELD & S. YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTS & SURVEYORS 
Revision of Boundaries 


A SUCCESSFUL conclusion to the question 
of the revision of the society’s boundaries 
is recorded in the annual report, for 
1951-52, of the Sheffield, South Yorkshire 
and District Society of Architects and Sur- 
veyors. ; 

The report states that the question of the 
revision of the society’s eastern boundary, 
which ineluded the whole of North Lincoln- 
shire, was referred by agreement to a 
tribunal which sat to hear the evidence given 
by the parties concerned at the R.I.B.A. 
and, subject to certain minor modifications 
as regards the Sheffield Society’s southern 
boundaries, this tribunal decided that the 
whole county of Lincolnshire be awarded to 
the Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln Society, 
with a strong recommendation that the 
society shall form separate County Chapters 
for Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire and 
Lincolnshire. 

The revision of the boundary line between 
the Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District 
Society and the West Yorkshire Society, in 
order that this boundary should conform 
with the boundaries of existing administra- 
tive areas, had been mutually agreed between 
the two societies and would, it was hoped, 
shortly receive the approval of the R.I.B.A. 
Council. Very little revision of the boundary 
was found necessary. 

The society’s council has agreed to provide 
annually a sum of £10 for a University Prize 
in Architecture, to be awarded each year 
to the student who most distinguishes him- 
self in the final examination of the B.A. 
Degree or Diploma in Architecture. The 
question of founding a Travelling Scholar- 
ship and the giving of. prizes to student 
Members of the society has also been dis- 





§ § Reported by Lawrence Bond, L.R.I.B.A. 
“JReported by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, P.P.R.I.B.A. 
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cussed, but whether or not the money for 
this can be found will depend on the result 
of appeals which have been made outside 
the society. 
The report states that it will be 

for the society’s rules to be submitted to the 
R.I.B.A. Council for approval. The rules 
were last revised in 1933, and now require 


certain amendments, made necessary chiefly- 


by the effluxion of time. 


Election of Office Holders 

The following office holders have been 
appointed for the 1952-53 session: President, 
S. Eldon Minns, L.R.I.B.A.; vice-president, 
H. A. Johnson, F.R.I.B.A.; hon. secretary, 
H. B. S. Gibbs, F.R.I.B.A.; hon. treasurer, 
J. Mansell Jenkinson, F.R.I.B.A.; public 
relations officer, J. McDonald Fairweather, 
F.R.LB.A. 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


105th Annual Report 


AN APPRECIATION of the services rendered 
to the Builders’ Benevolent Institution by 
Sir Albert Braithwaite during his presidency 
is expressed by the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Institution in its one hundred 
and fifth annual report recently published. 

_ The Committee thank the many donors 
and subscribers to the Institution in support- 
ing the appeal of the president, and report 
that owing to the success of the annual 
dinner a further sum was added to the funds. 

At the present time, states the report, the 
Institution is providing assistance, either in 
the form of pensions or residence in the 
Home, to 29 women and six men. There are 
three women beneficiaries over 90 years of 
age, nine over 80, and three men over 80. 

The Committee report that Mr. Edwin 
McAlpine, a director of Sir Robert McAlpine 
and Sons, Ltd., has accepted the presidency 
for the forthcoming year. 


U.K. DEPENDENCIES 
Developments in 1951 


DEVELOPMENTS in the United Kingdom 
Dependencies were referred to in the recently 
published annual report for 1951 on these 
territories of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. A summary of the report which 
has now been issued states that the high 
prices commanded until recently by most 
primary products have been reflected in 
greatly increased public revenue in the 
dependencies. More money has thus been 
available for economic and social develop- 
ment. 

As a result the proportion of finance for 
territorial development plans to be found 
from United Kingdom Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare funds, from loans and 
from local resources respectively, is now 
of the order of 1:2:3 instead of 1:1:1. 
The total estimated expenditure under these 
plans now stands at over £450 million, and 
developinent expenditure during 1951 was 
running at an annual rate of about £100 
million. 

Much of the new proposed expenditure, 
however, is required to meet rising costs, and 
development is inevitably hampered because 
the steel and machinery essential for building 
and transport does not come forward quickly 
enough. 

Eight new Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion projects were sanctioned during the year, 
bringing the total number of projects in 
operation at the end of March, 1952, to 53, 
involving a total capital commitment of 
some £35 million. 


CRICKET 


R.LB.A. Lose to R.LC.S. 
"THE Royal Institution of Chartered Sur- 
veyors won the — match 
the R.I.B.A. XI on August 6 by six 
Making good use of the ran sia the 
R.LC.S. bowlers soon had the Architects in 
trouble, D. G. Gray, with his medium-paced 
outswingers, being ly effective. Six 


Hi 


missed chances, and passed the R.I.B.A. total 
safely. In the 90 minutes after tea the 
R.LB.A., sent in again, showed greatly 
improved form, putting on 117 for 6, mainly 
due to good knocks by Taylor (47) and 
Smyth (43 not out), whose batting was the 
outstanding feature of the day. The R.I.CS. 
fielding in both innings was of a very high 
order. The game was played on the College 
of Estate Management ground at Hinchley 
Wood, where the arrangements contributed 
much to a splendid day’s cricket. Scores:— 


R.LB.A. 


J. Kennedy Hawkes c. Robbins b. Anderson 2 
D. le M. Brock c. & b. Gray roe: 0 
B. S. Smyth c. Stanbra b. Anderson 1 
C. A. R. Norton b. Gray ... 6 
D. S. Taylor b. Gray on 11 
J. G. Batty c. Robbins b. Stanton ie 20 
R. R. Fairbairns c. Robbins b. Stanton ... 4 
I. M. Leslie b. Gray .. re 23 
L. H. Hammond c. Reynolds b. Stanton 7 
W. W. Atkinson not out... a 1 
H. E. Francis run out 0 
Extras Mis “se 8 

Teek<. 83 


Bowling: Gray 4 for 14; Anderson 2 for 16; Stanton 
3 for 19. 


R.LC.S. 

M. Fletcher b. Smyth a oe 
P, J. Stanbra c. Brock b. Norton i 24 
W. T. Smith b. Batty oe Pe a 
J. L. Stanton 1.b.w. b. Norton 0 
D. C. Lillywhite l.b.w. b. Batty... 0 
M. H. Wilby c. Norton b. Batty ... = eas 9 
D. Anderson run out ie fit ree pee 33 
J. C. Hawkes not out “te a sia an 10 
J. C. Reynolds run out ae ‘6a ae 18 
D. G. Gray not out .. ent ‘a me pews 
G. A. Robbins did not bat aad oa ei oa 
Extras aaa Sea aaa por 8 

Total for 8 wkts. ... 176 


Bowling: Norton 2 for 48; Batty 3 for 45; Smyth 
1 for 21. 


DEMOLITION OF MANSION 


Sale of Fixtures and Fittings 

THE FIRST of three sales to be held at 
Llanwem House, near Newport, former 
house of Viscountess Rhondda, which is to 
be demolished, was conducted by J. Straker, 
Chadwick and Sons, auctioneers, of Aber- 
gavenny and Crickhowell, on July 23. 

This first sale comprised the fixtures and 
fittings of the Georgian mansion, a selection 
of the prices paid being as follows: the oak 
floor from the salon, measuring about 46 ft. 
by 21 ft., fetched £161; and a pair of Adam 
design mantelpieces, £100; the pine panelling, 
overmantel, oak floor and sash windows from 
the drawing room, measuring about 23 ft. by 
17 ft., fetched £123; the Georgian oak stair- 
case of 28 treads and risers, £62; oak panel- 
ling from some of the principal bedrooms 
fetched up to £50; and a Georgian inglenook, 
£17 10s. 
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HOUSING PROGRESS REPORT 
Figures for Six Months to End of June 


6 bee Housing Progress Reports presented to Parliament on August 6, as White Papers* by 

the Minister of Housing and Local Government and the Secretary of State for Scotland 
show that the number of permanent houses completed in Great Britain during June was 20,466 
compared with 17,203 in June, 1951. 

In the first six months of 1952, 110,964 permanent houses were completed compared with 
92,086 in the same period of 1951. 

The total number of houses completed under the post-war programme is now 1,284,459 
(1,127,313 permanent and 157,146 temporary). 


Detailed figures at the end of June were:— 


PERMANENT HOUSES AND FLATS COMPLETED 





ENGLAND AND WALES 
Total to Completions | Completions Total to Completions 
June 30, in in June 30, in 

1952 June May 1952 June May 


16,188 771,855 13,678 14,131 
2,275 152,389 2,254 2,175 
54 154 


1 . 153 
792 24,025 804 742 


8,485 6 8 
34,396 55 71 


999,268 


GREAT BRITAIN 





Completions 
in 





888,822 16,581 
2,679 
172 


961 


Local authoritiest ... 

Private builders sce 

Housing associations 

Government departments 

War destroyed houses rebuilt 
(1) Local authorities one \ 6 8 
(2) Under licence aoe 67 71 


Total ... -| 1,127,313 20,466 


























PERMANENT HOUSES AND FLATS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 





ENGLAND AND WALES 


March 
increase 
or decrease 
on Dec. 31 


GREAT BRITAIN 





Under 
construction 


at on 
oa Dec. 31 June 30 March 31 
3,485 171, 11,981 
7,539 3, a 287311 7,222 
: 32 1.914 54 
Government departments ... — 468 383 9 553 — 469 - 
War destroyed houses rebuilt 
(1) Local authorities ae —- 18 16 
(2) Under licence aid — 26 155 
251,705 20,054 5,968 


Increase or 
decrease 


March 
increase 
or decrease 


Increase or 
decrease 


on 
March 31 
12,995 


Under 
construction 


at 
June 30 





Local authoritiest ... 
Private builders si 
Housing associations 


4,224 
3,101 
36 
361 
103 —- 18 —- 16 


136 
6,848 


695 —- 14 - 
211,728 18,756 





Total 























*Cmd. 8,623 Housing Return for England and Wales, June 30, 1952. H.M.S.O., price 1s. 3d. 
*Cmd. 8,624 Housing Return for Scotland, June 30, 1952. H.M.S.O., price 9d. 
tin Scotland includes houses built or being built by Scottish Special Housing Associations. 


THE HOUSING LABOUR FORCE 
It is estimated that at the end of June, there were 252,690 men employed on the construction 


of permanent houses and preparation of housing sites in Great Britain. This figure does not 
nclude the number of men directly employed by local authorities. 


SUMMARY OF HOUSING PROGRESS REPORTS 





GreEAT BRITAIN 


June 30, Mar. 31, 
1952 1952 


ENGLAND AND WALES SCOTLAND 


June 30, Mar. 31, June 30, Mar. 31, 
1952 1952 1952 1952 








1,069,958 
157,146 


1,227,104 


999,268 
124,970 


1,124,238 


949,636 
124,970 


1,074,606 


128,045 120,322 1,127,313 
32,176 32,176 157,146 


160,221 152,498 1,284,459 








231,651 
1,102,032 


211,728 
996,935 |. 


192,972 
946,239 


39,977 
163,203 


38,679 
155,793 


251,705 
Tenders approved (a) 

docal authority new houses) 1,160,138 
Licences 


and approvals i 


(a) 
— builders new houses) 
approved and licences 


193,466 177,667 12,014 10,236 205,480 187,903 


issued (a) 
(mew houses all agencies 
including rebuilt houses) 








1,282,313 1,213,314 181,283 171,837 1,463,596 1,385,151 

















@) Includes dwellings under construction and completed. 
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MR. MACMILLAN’S 
STATEMENT 


Scope for Architects and Builders 


ME. HAROLD MACMILLAN, Minister 
of Housing and Local Government, 
gave further details of the new housing 
figures when he opened a new block of flats 
at Lewisham on August 6. He said:— 

“Here are the figures for my second pro- 
gress report, and I think I can call it a 
progress report. 

“First the houses completed—up 2! per 
cent. In the first six months of. 1951 there 
were 92,086. For the first six months of 
1952 there were 110,964—Aan increase of 
18,878 or 21 per cent. 

“Next the houses under construction— 
up 18 per cent. At the ‘end of the June 
quarter of 1951 there were 214,099. At the 
end of June, 1952, there were 251,705—an 
increase of 37,606 or 18 per cent. 

“ Finally, houses started—up 31 per cent. 
In 1951, 104,777, and in 1952, 136,986—an 
increase of 32,209 or 3f per cent. This is 
no flash in the pan. It is increased pro- 
gress at all stages.” 

Mr. Macmillan went on to say that pro- 
gress was due to the spirit shown by all 
concerned. The evidence of quicker build- 
ing was encouraging. Over 20 per cent. of 
the brick houses completed in June, 1952, 
had been built from start to finish in seven 
months. This compared with 13 per cent. 
for houses ‘completed in June, 1951. 
Information reaching him entitled him to 
hope that this improvement would continue. 

To continue to expand two things were 
needed. Those who had to produce the 
houses must continue to give of their best. 
Those who had to plan the programme must 
so plan as to get the largest number of 
houses for the smallest quantity of materials, 
without prejudice to the quality of the 
houses. This might be summarised as 
““Speed the Houses—Haste without Waste.” 


The People’s House 


The People’s House saved 10 per cent. 
of the structural materials required for a 
house. In the tenders approved month by 
month the proportion of houses of this type 
had increased rapidly. In January it covered 
24 per cent., in March it was 45 per cent, 
in June it was 67 per cent. 

Production of bricks and cement had gone 
up by nearly 10 per cent., and production 
of tiles by more than 10 per cent. in the 
first six months of 1952, as compared with 
the same period last year. Referring to the 
balance of payments problem, Mr. Mac- 
millan said a good deal had already been 
done to secure economies in timber, but 
the possibilities of ingenuity and alternative 
methods were not yet exhausted. In the 
design and specification of the house and 
the choice of materials for house building, 
architects and builders were on trial. They 
would come out of the test, he was sure, 
with flying colours. He was not trying to 
prescribe a single, standardised house: he 
wanted architects to exercise their imagina- 
tion and resource. 

In answer to criticisms that he had con- 
centrated on building for purchase instead 
of houses to let for the mass of the people, 
Mr. Macmillan quoted the following figures: 
houses for purchase —starts in first six 
months: 1951, 14,612; 1952, 23,989; for 
letting — starts in first six months: 1951, 
90,165; 1952, 112,997. 
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FIFTY YEARS IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 
A Period of Great Technical Advances—The Lost Zest for Work 
By CHARLES REES 


pp RCENTE by chance, I came across 

a set of quantities for a job tendered 
for in the early 1900’s, and whilst the 

priced-in figures proved no astonishment 
4 me, comparison of them with to-day’s 
figures caused me to reflect on some of 
the changes in the building industry 
during my 50 years’ experience in it. It 
occurs to me that this may be an appro- 
priate time to set down a few of the 
differences which I have witnessed since 

1901, and which may be of interest to 
others engaged in the ancient craft of 
building. 

Commencing work immediately after 
the death of Queen Victoria, I now 
realise that I saw the waning of the 
Victorian and Edwardian eras and finally 
their end with the first World War, which 
brought in its wake an entirely new way 
of life. 

In my early days, little thought was 
given to the fitness of a boy for the 
vocation he was to follow ; nor were there 
the help and guidance for boys which are 
commonplace to-day. In my case, as it 
happened, I was offered a job with a local 
builder which I accepted principally 
because it was near home, and it is in the 
building industry that’I have ‘been ever 
since. 

I was conscious of no _ particular 
aptitude for building, but perhaps the 
explanation is that it was in my blood, for I 
have since come to realise that most of 
my forebears were engaged in the various 
building trades. 


WAGES THEN AND NOW 


Primarily, I was engaged to work in 
the office, but—as distinct from to-day, 
when one has to refer to a rule book to 
ascertain whether or not the sharpening 
of a pencil is ‘‘ carpenter’s work ”’—my 
duties included a share of the work in the 
yard, helping the plumbers and acting as 
mate to the carpenters. For my services 
I was paid the princely sum of 5s. per 
week ! To-day, a learner-typist will think 
twice before accepting an offer of £3-£4 
per week. Typewriters and telephones 
were quite an innovation in those days 
and consequently an errand boy was an 
essential member of the business set-up. 
When, in the course of his duties, the 
errand boy met a fellow errand boy and 
stopped to play marbles, the junior 
office staff had often to deliver messages. 
The office boy’s first task in the morning 
was to sprinkle water on the floor, sweep 
out the office and dust the desks and 
chairs (the dusting for the staff was 
usually done about one morning in three, 
but the ‘‘ Governor’s ” desk had to be 
dusted every day). 

Copying letters was not quite as simple 
as it is to-day. Letters were written in as 
good a “‘ hand” as one could command, 
in copying ink, and copies were then taken 
on watered tissue paper with the aid of 
oiled sheets, and pressure applied in a 
hand pressing machine. Primitive method 
though this now seems, with care quite a 


presentable copy would emerge, but if 
by chance the copy sheet was made too 
wet, in which case the original was 
smudged, it was quite likely that the 
letter or estimate would have to be re- 
written. 

Wages were paid on Saturday morning, 
and sheets made up to the previous 
Friday evening, so that only half a day’s 
pay was kept in hand. We were paid in gol- 
den sovereigns, half-sovereigns and silver, 
there being no treasury notes in those 
days. But the making-up of wages was a 
comparatively simple matter; no incen- 
tives or bonus payments, usually 59 hours 
at just the rate with one penny deducted 
for the Hospital Saturday Fund. No 
expenses unless the work was out of 
town; no tool allowances or dirt money 
and the like, and no P.A.Y.E. Life was 
never dull on Saturday mornings—go to 
the bank and collect the cash, put it into 
packets and then press into service most 
of the staff to get the wages (either by 
bicycle or on foot) to the various jobs 
before 1 p.m., which was then knocking- 
off time. 

Motor cars were in their earliest 
infancy, and the ‘‘ Governor” and _ his 
managers visited jobs up to 10 or 15 
miles away, driving a horse and trap. 
On a frosty morning, it was usual to send 
the horse to the local blacksmith to have 
its shoes roughed, but this delay was 
certainly no more than that experienced 
a few years later when, to start the car, 
one had to crank it, almost to the point 
of exhaustion, replenish the radiator with 
hot water, clean the plugs, test for spark— 
and then in sheer desperation send for 
the local garage man. 


FEW MECHANICAL AIDS 


The joiner’s shop was a hand shop, 
the only machine I can recall being a 
morticing machine. All day long, without 
a grumble, the carpenter would jack up 
the timber on the bench with a jack plane. 
Timber would be ordered in so many 
hundred feet, and a proportion would 
come ready planed. 

There was always lump lime in the 
yard, and usually a job for a spare labourer 
was to slack the lime or alternatively to 
run lime putty in the bed. Cement was 
ordered in small quantities, sent in 2-cwt. 
sacks, and emptied into a metal bin. The 
cemenc would be sent to smaller jobs 
only in pecks at a time. Cement as we 
now fetch it in containers from the 
works is only a modern reversion to 
earlier days. 

Motor lorries were non-existent, and 
a horse and wagon did the haulage. For 
jobs a distance away, a truck was asked 
for from the home goods yard, and plant, 
etc., would be horse-hauled to the railway 
station, and from the station at the other 
end of the railway journey. 

Wages for the trade were 94d. per hour 
for craftsmen and 64d. per hour for 
labourers in the major towns; in the 
country districts, about 63d. and 44d. per 
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hour respectively. But, of course, the cost 
of everything was in proportion. A six- 
roomed house would be about 5s. per 
week rental; a suit of clothes would 
cost about 30s. ; a pair of boots 5s.; and 
bread 23d. per loaf. Coal was 8d. per cwt. 

Stationed in a country town in 1906, 
I lived at a Y.M.C.A. hostel and paid 
12s. 6d. per week for board and private 
bedroom, and good, plentiful food was 
supplied. 


GOOD LIVING 


In the early 1900’s and for many 
years—except for the 1914-18 war—a 
labourer would have his egg and bacon 
for breakfast and a chop or steak for 
dinner. All would possess a frying pan 
Nothing as substantial as this seems ~ 
normal fare to-day on the jobs, unless 
there is a cookhouse or canteen near by. 

I wonder if the younger generation 
realise that there has been a revolution 
in certain types of building in the last 
50 years? For factory work in the early 
days of this century, we started at the 
bottom and built up. Now, a few stanchion 
bases are prepared and up goes the steel- 
work and the roof is covered. Brick walls, 
cast iron windows, wood joists and floor- 
ing, and slated roofs have been replaced 
by steelwork, steel windows, reinforced 
floors and asbestos roofs and mostly 
asbestos walls, with brickwork only as a 
protection for a matter of six or seven feet 
from the ground. 

Wide expansion of the cement industry 
has caused many changes. Concrete 
foundations for brick footings ; concrete 
lintols and beams have replaced arches 
and wood lintols. Lump hydraulic lime 
rarely appears to-day and hydrated lime is 
used. 

Machinery has replaced hand work in 
many ways, and is one of the reasons for 
the present dearth of craftsmen. Joinery 
machines tend to make the joiner’s job 
merely one of fitting together; diggers 
of all kinds have displaced the navvy ; 
concrete mixers have replaced hand- 
mixing; and mechanical hammers and 
the smaller electrical tools have done 
away with the hammer and chisel and 
sledges and wedges. 


ESTIMATING 


Bills of quantities were little used except 
for large jobs, and a plan and specification 
was the usual information furnished to 
the builder for estimating. And what a 
pleasure it was to read the copper-plate 
writing of some of the architects’ specifica- 
tions! Incidentally, the recently agreed 
rule that quantities need not be supplied 
for jobs under £3,000 is a reversion to a 
former practice. The Standard Method 
of Measurement was unknown, and it 
was not uncommon for arehitects who did 
their own quantities to make a note on 
the front page: “‘ These quantities are 
not guaranteed and it is the responsibility 
of the builder to check same before sending 
in his estimate.” 

In those far-off days the builder’s clerk— 
an honourable title which seems to have 
died out—was the quantity surveyor and, 
very largely, the estimator for the builder. 
I should say the ratio of quantity surveyors 
to building operatives to-day is consider- 
ably greater than in time past. 
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It would be interesting to know the 
reaction of our fathers and grandfathers 
to the present-day system of building 
licensing. An architect of the early 
1900’s often presented a plan to the local 
authority and received at the time of 
deposit permission to start the work at 
his own risk. If one knew the local 
building bye-laws, the risk was negligible. 
If our forebears had known, as we do 
to-day, of the planning boards and the 
plans and forms we have to deposit before 
the building can be commenced, there 
would certainly have been a_ verbal 
explosion, and the idea of paying a 
development charge on land one owns, 
and which one proposes to develop and 
improve, would leave our predecessors 
speechless. 

The very idea that one must get a 
licence to build and be restricted as to 
the amount to spend, and further licences 
for timber and steel, and still further, to 
ask some licensing officer for a supple- 
mentary licence because Government 
authorities have increased the cost of 
materials, would have been sufficient to 
send them out of business, and the 
leading articles in our freedom-loving 
democratic Press would be a joy for us to 
read. The only forms I can recall 
filling in in those far-off days were Building 
Notices and a form with the deposit of the 
plan. How many forms we now deal with 
in our office in a month I just don’t 
know, but the Census of Production Form 
alone is a lengthy and costly document 
_to prepare. 

The Building Safety, Health and Welfare 
Regulations, which came into force some 
three years ago, have a deal to be said for 
them, but at times they can be farcical. 
There were many things done in bygone 
days that were very risky. Chimney 
work done from ladders, and flimsy 
scaffold contraptions were often the cause 
of serious accidents. Pole scaffolds of 
pre-1939 days are being used less and 
less—principally because scaffold poles 
are almost unobtainable—and the old- 
time scaffolder is now superseded. Steel 
scaffolds are now in general use, and 
usually these ‘are erected by specialists, 
making a further sub-contract for the 
builder. 


VARIED TASKS 


The old-time builder, especially in the 
country districts, was not only a builder 
but a wheelwright and undertaker as well. 
The present-day country builder has 
mostly buried his undertaking work. 

Building work, except for the very 
large jobs, was mainly done by local firms, 
who confined themselves to a restricted 
radius from their headquarters. The large 
national contractors as we now know 
them existed only in small numbers. 


The working hours in summer time used 
to be from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 1p.m.on 
Saturday, totalling 59 hours per week, 
against our 464 hours at present. The 
writer often used to catch a tram at 
5.15 a.m., and he would find the same 
passengers aboard morning after morning. 
Further, usually the same conductor and 
driver, and if he were a few minutes late, 
they would often wait for him. 

It was not unusual in the country 
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districts to find a man walking five miles 
or so to his job. I recall one occasion 
when it was found necessary to transfer 
a man from one job to another. This man 
had a walk of three miles from the yard to 
the job, and a further two miles from the 
yard to his home, in the reverse direction. 
Instructions were received on the Saturday 
morning to intercept him as he went past 
the yard and to give him orders to 
proceed to another job on the Monday 
morning. He came walking by at about 
two o’clock and was told the boss’s 
instructions. “All right,” he said, ‘I 
will walk back and fetch my tools so that 
I will be there first thing on Monday 
morning.” Only a matter of another six 
miles to walk! - 

The six o’clock start, however, had its 
drawbacks. The “pubs” opened at 
six in the morning, and it was not unusual 
for a man to call for a rum and coffee in 
the morning. After a while the one 
became two, after which it just didn’t 
matter and the day was spent “on the 
booze.” 


NO SUB-CONTRACTORS 


It was quite usual for a builder to carry 
out his contract without any sub-con- 
tractors. Slaters, tilers, plumbers, painters, 
plasterers and gas-fitters were employed 
direct, as well as the usual bricklayers, 
carpenters and joiners. There was not, 
of course, anything like the number of 
specialist firms as we know them to-day. 

As for technical training for the new- 
comer to the industry, this was mostly left 
to the individual concerned. ‘There were 
evening classes in_ building construction 
and drawing, woodworking and plumbing, 
in most technical schools, and many classes 
suitable for the architectural student on 
the arts side. There was no course of 
training for the National Certificate as 
we know it to-day. Boys mostly sat for 
the Board of Education Certificate in 
Building Construction, Stages 1, 2, 3 
and Final, but not many survived beyond 
Stage 2. 

To sum up, after a life spent in the 
industry, is exceedingly difficult. Like 
the curate’s egg, there are parts that are 
good and bad, but certainly we are not 
training craftsmen as we did in the olden 
days. Generally, we worked much longer 
hours, and more zealously than is done 
now. Machines in many cases do the 
hard manual work that was done in the 
past. I am sure, however, that we worked 
harder, and faster, and certainly more 
hours, as there were no cinemas, radio or 
television to distract the attention. Wages 
were low, but one could buy all the necessi- 
ties of life in greater abundance and more 
variety than to-day, and still save some 
part of one’s weekly wage. 

I still look forward with a good deal 
of pleasure to each day’s work, and al- 
though entering tke industry without any 
preconceived notions, I have long dis- 
covered that there are never two jobs 
alike, that part of the work is inside and 
a good deal outside, and that it has its 
disappointments and its compensations. 
I have come to the conclusion that if I 
could have the choice all over again, I 
would do exactly the same as I did 50 years 


ago. 
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PLUMBING 
APPRENTICESHIP 
Proceedings of National Council 
GIXTEEN members, including the chair. 

man and secretary, were present at the 
statutory meeting of the Plumbing Trade 
National Apprenticeship Council held on 
June 24 under the chairmanship of Mr, 
D. A. G. Reid, B.Sc.(Eng.), M.LC.E. The 
following subjects were considered:— 

Area Council, Boundaries.—The council 
had already given consideration to the 
question of defining the boundaries of the 
area councils, and following investigation it 
was noted that several area councils already 
had their areas clearly defined. Arising from 
this matter, however, it was agreed to 
encourage the formation of further area 
councils to cover the whole country. 

Amendment to Clause 2(c) of Deed.— 
Mr. Girling grew attention to the amend- 
ment slips now being used regarding Clause 
2(c) of the council’s deed and stated that 
when they were being used it would be essen- 
tial that the parties to the deed should initial 
the amendment. The secretary undertook 
to advise the area and local councils 
accordingly. 

London Apprenticeship Council Cancel- 
lations——The secretary reported that he had 
not had an opportunity of giving attention 
to this matter since the last meeting, but in 
the interim a document had been received 
from the secretary of the London Council 
dealing with statistics. | Mr. Soones under- 
took to take the earliest opportunity of deal- 
ing with the matter so that he could report 
to the next meeting of the council. 

Record of Unindentured Part of Appren- 
ticeship——A letter was read from the joint 
secretaries of the Plumbers’ Apprenticeship 
and Joint Council—N.W. Area, in which 
the National Council was asked for a ruling 
as to whether indentures could be prepared 
for an apprentice who had worked two-and- 
a-half years with one employer, who had 
been unwilling to take out written indentures, 
and was now working with another employer 
who was: prepared to enter into a deed of 
apprenticeship. The N.W. Area Council 
also raised the question that if such inden- 
tures were prepared, could they be suitably 
endorsed to show the period served with the 
previous employer? 

This matter was discussed at length, and it 
was finally agreed that if the local council 
was satisfied that the terms of apprentice- 
ship were carried out with the previous 
employer then the application could be 
regarded as an exceptional case and the 
local council should prepare indentures with 
an appropriate endorsement to show that 
the first period of apprenticeship had been 
satisfactorily completed with the other 
employer. 

Council Representatives to P.I.F.E.C.— 
The secretary drew attention to the fact that 
since the death of Capt. Meadows the coun- 
cil had not .appointed a new representative 
to P.LF.E.C. It was thereupon unanimously 
agreed that Mr. H. Blackman should repre- 
sent the council at future meetings of the 
Plumbing Industry Further Education 
Council. 

Before the conclusion of the meeting Mr. 
H. Leighton, now director and secretary of 
the National Federation of Plumbers and 
Domestic Engineers (Employers), was invited 
to accept a seat on the council as a co-opted 
member. 

Date of next Meeting.—It was agreed that 
the next statutory meeting of the council 
should be held on October 8 next. 
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PRESTRESSED CONCRETE TANK 
AT WEST HARTLEPOOL 


A Method of Construction Used For The First Time in Britain 


IVE tanks built at West Hartlepool 

at the Palliser Works of the British 
Periclase Company for the Ministry 
of Supply, two of them with a 
capacity of two million gallons each, are 
believed to be the first ever to be con- 
structed in this country’ in prestressed 
concrete. ‘The Magnel-Blaton system of 
prestressing was employed. ll five tanks 
are connected with the process of manu- 
facturing sea water magnesia, which is 
later processed into magnesium metal and 
into dead burnt magnesite for refractories 
for the steel industry: sea water and 
dolomite being the principal raw materials. 
Two are what are known as _ half-tide 
storage tanks, each 106 ft. in dia. and 
41 ft. deep: one is a sand trap tank 50 ft. 
in cia. and 46 ft. 6 in. deep, and the other 
two, both reaction tanks, each 30 ft. in dia. 
and 36 ft. deep. 


‘he manufacturing process is a con- 
tinuous one and briefly operates as follows. 
First the sea water is pumped direct into 
the sand trap tank and is passed over a 
circular weir into an elevated annular 
launder and then on through flumes into 
the half-tide storage tanks, which norm- 
ally are filled and emptied twice a day 
since pumping of sea water can enly take 
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horizontal cables. This ensured that the 
tensile stresses due to the temporary 
vertical moments caused by the horizontal 
stressing operation were counteracted by 
the vertical prestressing and thus no 
horizontal cracking could occur. 

The walls of the tanks are prestressed 
both horizontally and vertically to such a 
degree that under all conditions of loading 
not only can no tensile stresses occur in 
the concrete but, on the contrary, there 
always remains a compressive stress at all 
points. 

The horizontal cables are composed 
of groups of four high tensile wires of 
either 0.200 in. or 0.276 in. dia. depending 
on the diameter and depth of the tank. 
These wires lie in a layer, one wire thick, 
against the external concrete surface ; 
they are supported in position prior to 
tensioning by a series of 1 in. by 16 gauge 
mild steel vertical strips with notches cut 
in them to ensure the correct spacing of 
the cables throughout the height of the 
wall. 


When the horizontal cables had been 
tensioned a light steel reinforcing mesh 
was fixed to them and a 1 in. thick coat 
of mortar was applied pneumatically over 
the whole outer surface of the tank walls as 
a protective covering to the high tensile 
wires and their anchorages. This mortar 
also serves to bond the wires to the 
prestressed shell. 


The vertical prestressing was carried 
out with ordinary Magnel-Blaton cables 


tions. Mixed with dolime, the sea water 
enters firstly the Dorr hydrotreators, 
where the calcium compounds are re- 
moved, and latterly into reaction and 
settling tanks where the magnesium hydro- 
oxide is collected ready for filtering and 
calcining in rotary kilns. 

The first half-tide tank and the sand 
trap tank were put into service in May, 
1950—the others followed later in that 
year. 


PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN 


Because these were the first prestressed 
concrete tanks to be built in this country 
it was, at the time, considered desirable to 
make the tank walls thicker than actually 
required from considerations of working 
stresses in the concrete, in order to permit 
the concrete to be easily and properly 
placed and compacted. Thus the stresses 
in these tank walls are much lower than 
are generally used in prestressed concrete 
design. 

However, experience has since shown 
that thinner walls can be satisfactorily 
concreted, and thus higher stresses may 
be used. 


The sequence of prestressing was to 
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the walls. For the storage and sand trap 
tanks these cables were composed of 
16 No. 0.200 in. dia. wires and for the 
reaction tanks 8-wire cables were used. 


These cables were placed in position 
before concreting and the lower anchorage 
was then cast in with the first lift of the 

wall. From 1 ft. 6 in. above the lower 
anchorage the cables are in a formed 
duct which was made by a tubular former 
through which the cables passed. After 
each lift of concrete had been completed 
the former was withdrawn and raised to 
the correct position for the succeeding 
lift ; thus the cables are in a continuous 
duct above a point 1 ft. 6 in. higher than 
the built-in anchorage. At the bottom 
of this duct a communicating hole was 
cored through the outer surface of the 
wall. After the cables had been tensioned 
colloidal grout was pumped into this hole 
to fill the space surrounding the wires, the 
pump being powerful enough to force 
the grout the full height of the tank wall, 
in one operation, until it enveloped the 
sandwich plate cable anchorage at the 
top and spilled over, thus ensuring com- 
plete filling of the duct and sealing of the 
cable. 


SLIDING JOINTS 


All the tanks were designed with a 
sliding joint between the walls and base, 
this joint being formed by constructing a 
groove in the base and then casting the 
wall in it. 


All have a number of pipes passing 
through the walls and suitably sized holes 
were left to accommodate them. Inthe case 
of the half-tide tanks most of these pipes 
occur at or near floor level and openings 
of up to 3 ft. 3 in. in dia. had to be left 
to take them. 


Because of the number of large pipes 
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Reinforcement being placed for the floor of one of the half-tide storage tanks. The stub 
wall has been completed and the groove in the top surface, in which the prestressed wall 
rests, can be seen. 


which pass into the storage tanks at floor 
level it was decided to design the base and 
bottom 6 ft. height of the wall, together 
with the low level launder which surrounds 
these tanks to collect overflow, in normal 
reinforced concrete. This overcame the 
problem of having the continuity of the 
lowest rim of the prestressed shell inter- 
rupted by the holes through which the 
pipes pass. 

The tank floor, which has a fall of 2 ft. 
from the centre to the walls, was also 
designed in normal reinforced concrete. 
It comprises a 5 in. thick reinforced slab 
laid on a 3 in. thick screed course. Be- 
tween the floor and the tank wall there is a 
joint filled with bituminous mastic. 


The whole of the floor and internal 





Top left, reinforcement in the bottom rim of the prestressed wall ; the first lift of 

shutters are being placed and two of the vertical prestressing cables are plainly visible. 

Bottom left, vertical cables after tensioning ; the sandwich plate anchoroge for the 16-wire 

cables can be seen. Right, tensioning the vertical cables ; the standard Magnel-Blaton 
jack, as used for beam work, uas emfloyed. 


surface of the 6 ft. high reinforced con- 
crete stub wall was finished with a } in. 
layer of asphalt, laid in three courses. 


At the top of the stub wall, which is 
3 ft. thick, a 4 in. deep groove was formed. 
In this groove the prestressed concrete 
shell rests. The lower surface of the 
groove was steel trowel finished and then 
given a coat of hot bitumen—this forms 
the sliding joint surface between the 
prestressed wall and the stub wall. 


The prestressed shell, which is of 
approximately 106 ft. internal dia. and 
35 ft. high, tapers in thickness from 11} in. 
at the bottom to 6 in. at its junction with 
the top rim. The taper is provided in a 
series of steps on the inside surface, the 
outer surface being flush and _ vertical 
throughout. 


The space between the prestressed 
shell and the sides of the groove in which 
it is formed is sealed with a rubber im- 
pregnated bitumen on the water face. 
The outer space was also filled to prevent 
this from becoming packed with blown 
sand which would restrict the free move- 
ment of the shell under service conditions. 


The inner surface of the prestressed 
concrete in all the tanks constructed is 
without protective coating of any kind, 
and is in direct contact with the contents 
of the tank. : 


Each storage tank, as mentioned pre- 
viously, is filled by water overflowing 
from the sand trap tank and discharging 
through a steel flume. These flumes 
discharge at the level of the top of the 
tanks and the water falls freely to the 
floor from this point. 


Water is drawn from the storage tanks 
through pipes and the two tanks are inter- 
connected by a levelling pipe. 


SAND TRAP TANK 


The sand trap tank also has a reinforced 
concrete floor, in the centre of which 
there is a drain for scouring off the accu- 
mulated sand. Around the periphery 
of the floor a groove is formed in 
which the prestressed shell rests, as in the 


storage tanks, 
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he prestressed shell varies in thickness 
fom 10 in. at the bottom to 6 in. at the 
top in the same manner as the storage 
tanks, and in this case is 50 ft. in internal 
diameter and 40 ft. high. 


Near the foot of the shell there is a 
2 ft. 6 in. dia. manhole. The vertical 
prestressing cables are located so as to 
pass on either side of this opening. The 
horizontal prestressing force is carried 
across the opening by means of a structural 
steel frame to which the corresponding 
horizontal cables are anchored. This 
frame encircles the manhole and was 
placed after concreting had been com- 
pleted. It is held in place by the pre- 
stressing wires which are anchored to it, 
or which pass over it at the top and 
bottom. 


The 4 No. 18 in. dia. inlet pipes enter 
the tank at about mid-height. Holes 
were left in the tank wall during concret- 
ing, each hole to accommodate two pipes. 
Here again, after concreting, a_ steel 
frame embracing all four pipes was placed 
to transfer the horizontal prestressing 
force across the opening, and the spacing 
of the vertical cables was arranged so that 
they would pass between or outside the 
holes. 

On the top rim of the tank there is an 
annular trough-shaped launder. This 
launder is 3 ft. 6 in. wide internally with 
an outer wall height of 6 ft. The inner 
wall is 3 ft. 6 in. high and forms the 
circular weir over which the water dis- 
charges from the sand trap. The launder 
is designed as a reinforced concrete collar 
and is simply supported on the tank wall, 
with a copper ,water bar through the 





bearing surtace. 


REACTION TANKS 


The reaction tanks also have a rein- 
forced concrete floor with a_ peripheral 
groove for the prestressed shell to slide in. 
There are a number of pipes passing 
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he structural steel frame around the manhole near the bottom of thz sand trap tank. 
The cables have been anchored to, or passed over, the frame, as required. 


through the walls, the same method of 
transferring the prestress forces across the 
opening being employed as for the other 
tanks. In addition each has a structural 
steel bridge supported on the top of the 
wall. 


The wall, which is of 30 ft. internal 
diameter and 36 ft. high, has a thickness 
varying from 9 in. to 6 in. in steps, as 
described before. 


THE PRESTRESSING CABLES 


The lower anchorage for the vertical 
cables comprises a short mild steel bar, 
to which are welded several } in. mild 
steel links. Each high tensile wire in the 


cable passes from the top anchorage 
around this bottom anchor bar and back 
As mentioned previously, the 


to the top. 
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anchor bar and the lower 1 ft. 6 in. of 
cable were cast in the concrete of the first 
wall lift. 

The upper anchorage comprises the 
standard sandwich plates and distribution 
plate, and tensioning of the cables was 


-carried out by the normal Magnel-Blaton 


jacking equipment used for beam work. 


The cables were made in the usual 
manner except that they have only one 
grille near each end to locate the wires in 
their correct relative positions. The 
0.200 in. dia. wires are of 100/110 tons per 
sq. in. ultimate strength and they were 
tensioned to 140,000 Ib. per sq. in. 


The anchorages for the horizontal 
cables are the opposed-type sandwich 
plates which have their four grooves 
arranged so that when the eight ends of 
wires are secured the plate is in equili- 
brium and lies flat against the tank surface, 


TENSIONING THE WIRES 


Tensioning was carried out by the 
Magnel-Blaton tank jack which straddles 
the sandwich plate and simultaneously 
pulls two wires from each direction around 
the tank. When the calculated extension 
had been induced in the wires the wedges 
were placed and secured in the grooves of 
the sandwich plate. 


The horizcntal cables are composed 
of 0.200 in. dia. wires for the upper cables, 
and of 0.276 in. dia. wires, of 95 to 
105 tons per sq. in. ultimate tensile 
strength, for those near the bottom of the 
walls. 


Since the wires touch the surface of the 
concrete all round the tank there was, of 
course, some loss of force while the wires 
were being tensioned, due to the friction 
between them and the concrete. _This 
friction causes the stress in each wire to 
vary from a maximum adjacent to the 
tensioning point to a minimum at the 
point farthest away frem it. This varia- 
tion in stress, which does not follow a 
linear function, was allowed for in the 





Tensioning the horizontal cables. 


The stressing jack is supported from a pair of chain 


blocks, and the approved type sandwich plates, which anchor the prestressing wires, 


can be seen passing through the centre line of the jack frame. 


The field telephone was 


used so that tensioning parties on opposite sides of the tank could speak to each other. 
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The two reaction tanks at the stage when prestressing had been completed and the reinforcing 
mesh had been fixed to the horizontal cables, ready for the application of the mortar 
protective coat. 


design. The variation, and thus the 
efficiency of the prestress, can be controlled 
to any desired amount by tensioning each 
pair of wires simultaneously at several 
points around the circumference of the 
tank. At each tensioning point there is 
an anchorage. The number of tensioning 
points in the full circle to give the most 
economical result therefore depends upon 
the relative cost of labour, high tensile 
wire and anchorages. 


In the present tanks it was a requirement 
that there should be only one layer of 
horizontal prestressing wires at any point 
on the tank. This was easily fulfilled in 
the most highly stressed position near the 
bottom of the storage tanks by tensioning 
and anchoring the 0.276 in. wire cables 
simultaneously at four points 90 deg. 
apart. 


Only near the bottom of the large tanks 
was four-point tensioning employed ; in 
all other cases the wires were tensioned 
at two points 180 deg. apart. 


The anchorages of adjacent cables are 
spaced at intervals around the circum- 
ference to provide a uniform effective 
prestress in the shell. 


The horizontal cables were made up in 
groups of four wires on a long narrow 
bench. The wires were lightly clipped 
together at intervals of about 10 ft. to 
form a band and were then placed in 
position on the 1 in. by 16 gauge hangers 
which had been previously. fixed to the 
tank walls. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction followed the usual prac- 
tice for water-retaining structures as far 
as the concrete work was concerned. The 
mix specified was a nominal 1 :1}:3 
with a water-cement ratio of 0.45. Shutter 


launders, immersion vibrators being used 
for the reinforced concrete stub walls 
and bases. 


Normal Portland cement was used, and 
throughout the contract the average 28-day 
test cube strength was approximately 
6,500 lb. per sq. in. The floors and the 
stub walls of the storage tanks were con- 
creted on the alternate bay method to 
reduce shrinkage effects. 


The prestressed shells were cast in 
lifts of 4 ft., each lift being cast full 
circle in a continuous operation and com- 
pleted before the succeeding lift was 
commenced. 


The horizontal construction joints be- 
tween adjacent lifts were not provided 
with water-bars. The joints were made 
by striking off the scum and laitance from 
the concrete a few hours after casting by 
means of a powerful water spray. This 
surface was then kept damp until just 
prior to placing the concrete of the next 
lift when a layer of mortar was spread on 
it and tamped. 


During the prestressing operation three 
dial gauges were mounted on the tanks 
between the foot of the prestressed shell 
and the reinforced concrete base. Read- 
ings were taken at intervals and they 
corresponded reasonably with the cal- 
culated elastic contraction under pre- 
stressing. 


Readings were also taken when the 
tanks were being emptied and filled and 
these showed that the prestressed shell 
was moving freely in the sliding joint. 


The work was carried out under the 
direction of Mr. P. J. Metcalf, Chief 
Development Engineer, British Periclase 
Co., Ltd. (agents for the Ministry of 
Supply). The contractors were Messrs. 
Costain-John Brown, Ltd. The pre- 


vibrators were employed to compact the ~stressing equipment was supplied by 


concrete in the prestressed walls and 


Stressed Concrete Design, Ltd. 
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CARDIFF BUILDING 
EXHIBITION 


Largest Yet Held in South Wales 


BUILDING exhibition, organised by 

the Ministry of Works in association 
with manufacturers of plant and equipment, 
will be opened at Cardiff on September 18 
by Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, Q.C., MP, 
Secretary of State for the Home Department 
and Minister for Welsh Affairs. This is the 
first large-scale exhibition of building plant 
to be held in South Wales. 

For a week, until September 24, exhibitors 
from all parts of Britain will show the latest 
building equipment on a site of nearly 
120,000 sq. ft., at Sophia Gardens Field, in 
the centre of Cardiff, while an adjacent 
4,000 sq. ft. will be used for demonstrations 
of mobile plant. 

The 50 stands to be erected on the site 
will display equipment of interest not only 
to members of the building industry; many 
of the exhibits will appeal alse to prospec- 
tive house owners who want to know how 
houses can be built quickly and cheaply. 
Ways of speeding building and reducing 
costs by increased mechanisation will be the 
main feature of the exhibition. 

Exhibits will range from a tower crane, 
capable of lifting material to a height of 
138 ft., to a nail gun which fires nails or 
studs into brick, steel or concrete. Powered 
hand tools will be demonstrated on the site. 
Visitors will be able to try many of these 
for themselves. Other exhibits will include 
concrete mixers, scrapers, post hole diggers, 
scaffolding, trenchers, concrete vibrators, 
woodworking machinery, a mono-rail trans- 
porter, and a wide range of tractors, bull- 
dozers, powered barrows and mobile hoists. 


Apprentices’ Competitions 

Competitions for apprentices in bricklay- 
ing and plastering will be held during the 
exhibition. The competitions, open to 
senior and junior apprentices, will be organ- 
ised by the Ministry of Works Central Office 
for Wales in collaboration with the Building 
and Civil Engineering Joint Advisory Com- 
mittee for Wales. There will also be 
exhibits of work and demonstrations in 
masonry by apprentice craftsmen employed 
by a Cardiff firm of contractors. 

A 60-ft. tower of tubular scaffolding. 
floodlit at night, will dominate the exhibi- 
tion ground. The exhibition and demonstra- 
tion will be open daily, 10 a.m.-7 p.m., 
except on Sunday. Admission will be Is. 


STEEL SUPPLIES WITHHELD 


Housing Programme Threatened 


ALDERMAN A. F. BRADBEER, chairman of 
Birmingham house building committee, 
stated on August 7 that steel sections 
urgently needed for the city’s housing 
development in the central areas were lying 
in contractors’ yards because the Corpora- 
tion was unable to obtain authority to use 
them. “It is a strange position,” he said. 
“There is the steel, which has been fabri- 
cated for our blocks of ‘flats, lying in store, 
yet we cannot get the authority to use it.” 

The increasing difficulty in obtaining steel 
was bound to slow down the city’s work 
of reconstruction, especially in the central 
areas where flats were being built. This 
steel was vital to the building programme 
for the next year, for which the committee 
had in mind 600 dwellings in the central 
areas, a considerable proportion of which 
would be flats. 
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HIGH COST OF OFFICERS’ 


HOUSES 
Committee Urge Conformity with 
Civilian Standards 

[HE third report from the Committee of 

Public Accounts for the 1951-52 Session 
(Stationery Office, 1s. 3d.), published on 
July 31, draws attention to the high cost of 
houses built for the Armed Forces compared 
with those built by local authorities for 
civilians, and recommends that the standard 
of housing for the Forces should conform to 
civilian housing standards. 

‘The report states that the War Office ad- 
mitted that quarters for soldiers, though 
soinewhat smaller, cost more than quarters 
for airmen. They justified the extra cost 
on the ground that the Army built smaller 
groups of houses than the Air Force; that 
the Army houses were on more remote and 
more difficult sites, with higher charges for 
external services; and that the Army pro- 
vided fitments such as cupboards and geysers 
more freely than did the Air Force or local 
authorities, 

The Air Ministry furnished a statement 
giving a detailed comparison of the costs 
of airmen’s quarters and those of somewhat 
larger local authority houses. The differ- 
ence they attributed partly to the extra cost 
of the imported labour they had to employ; 
partly to the extra cost of installing services 
such as water and electricity or of carrying 
them to remote sites; and partly to the pro- 
vision of additional fittings and the carrying 
out of preliminary work on gardens. There 
was also said to be a small increase in average 
cost because their contracts were mostly for 
smaller numbers. On these grounds the 
Ministry concluded that the cost of quarters 
for airmen compared closely, like for like, 
with that of local authorities’ houses. 

For officers, the War Office at first built 
non-traditional houses, some 20 or 30 per 
cent. larger than the average local authority 
house, of the type, known as the “ Harwell,” 
then being provided by the Ministry of 
Works for the Ministry of Supply. The 
Army did not like this type of house, 
as it was of a much lower standard than 
they had been accustomed to before 
the war, and they accepted it only as an 
interim measure. The Treasury subsequently 
authorised the construction of larger houses 
than the Harwell house for officers of the 
rank of major and below. The costs of these 
were turning out well above the limits agreed 
by the Treasury and might reach over £4,000 
each exclusive of land. The War Office 
were negotiating limits for larger houses for 
officers of higher ranks than that of major, 
for whom they had so far provided by buy- 
ing existing properties. 

The first quarters built for Air Force 
officers were of about the same size as local 
authority houses. Larger houses approxi- 
mating in. size to those approved for the 
Army were subsequently authorised. The 
information so far available suggested that 
the Air Force officers’ houses, like the air- 
men’s quarters, were costing rather less than 
those for the Army. 


Houses “ Too Large ” 

In evidence the Treasury explained that 
they intended that Army ard Air Force 
quarters sheuld be broadly comparable and 
that the estimated costs of schemes sub- 
mitted for approval were average figures of 
what was likely to emerge, which the Trea- 
sury accepted without demur, the report con- 
tinues, On the question of cost, the Treasury 
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said that the comparisons with local authority 
costs had fortified them in their view that 
they could rest well content with the cost of 
soldiers’ and airmen’s quarters. They were 
less satisfied about officers’ quarters; they 
held very strongly that these were larger than 
could be justified at the present level of 
building costs and they stated that discussions 
had been going on for some considerable 
time on cutting them down, 

The committee say that they are not satis- 
fied by the evidence before them that the 
methods of control adopted by the Treasury 
have been fully effective in securing the 
degree of economy that present economic 
circumstances demand. 

The report adds: “They feel sure that 
members of the Armed Forces, and in par- 
ticular officers of those Forces, would not 
wish .to claim for themselves standards of 
housing beyond those generally available in 
present circumstances to their fellow-citizens 
of comparable standing in civil life. Your 
committee therefore welcome the statement 
of the Treasury that discussions are in pro- 
gress on cutting down some of the more ex- 
pensive schemes. . They hope that the Trea- 
sury will have the co-operation of all the 
Departments concerned in securing con- 
formity with present standards of civilian 
housing so far as these are not incompatible 
with essential Service requirements. In par- 
ticular they trust that, in view of the exces- 
sive costs believed to result from the use 
of imported labour, every effort will be made 
to restrict its use and to secure labour for 
these schemes, which are said to be individu- 
ally so small, from the nearest possible 
sources.” 

On the question of rents, the committee 
think it important that the Service Depart- 
ments should know how their rents compare 
with those actually charged at the present 
time for comparable houses by local autho- 
rities, and be in a position to judge whether 
their housing arrangements result in a greater 
subsidy from public funds than do those of 
local authorities. 
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SUBSTITUTE MATERIALS AND 
HOUSING 
National Fund to Meet Higher Costs? 


THE price question as it affects the housing 
target is the subject of some interesting com- 
ments by “ The Chief,” in “‘Cubitts News,” 
published from the Liverpool office of 
Messrs. Holland & Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd. 

The national housing problem, he says, 
has two main obstacles obstructing its solu- 
tion. One is the physical requirements of 
materials and men to build at the rate of 
300,000 per annum, the other is building 
costs. We are tending to specialise in build- 
ing non-traditional houses which make the 
least demands on normal building materials 
and on craft labour. To build 300,000 
houses a year does mean a flexible approach 
to construction methods and materials. 
Unfortunately, this is a more complex busi- 
ness than may appear at first sight. In these 
days when normal materials may be difficult 
to obtain and when the nation possesses very 
small stocks and is working hand to mouth, 
to turn over to a substitute material often 
quickly leads to a shortage of the substitute 
material. 

The price question is, of course, inter- 
mixed in the selection of materials and... 
a Solomon’s judgment is necessary to decide 
which must take precedence—the production 
of new houses or the limitation of prices of 
new houses. 

In present circumstances it would seem 
that local authorities are in a difficult posi- 
tion. In order to ease the financial difficul- 
ties involved when more expensive materials 
have to be used in order to get production, 
it is possible that some national equalisa- 
tion allowance could be made in addition to 
the usual subsidy. 

Although there is now, undoubtedly, a 
more realistic approach to the national hous- 
ing programme, there is still need for more 
flexibility as to costs and a national rather 
than a parochial consideration of what is 
justifiable extra expenditure. 

The conclusion reached is that “ 300,000 
houses a year is a practical target provided 
all reasonable methods and materials are 
brought into use.” 


DILAPIDATED HOUSES 


Hundreds Offered Free to Liverpool 
Corporation 

ComMPLAINTS of defective dwellings in the 
city are reaching the Liverpool Public 
Health Authority at the rate of about 600 
a week, and there are signs that this number 
will grow. ; 

Last year the department received more 
than 32,000 complaints, and Councillor D. J. 
Lewis, chairman of the Corporation Estates 
Committee, states that there are hundreds of 
old houses in the city which the owners are 
offering to the Corporation free. The cost 
of maintenance is too much for the owners, 
but the Corporation could not accept their 
offers because the cost of bringing the repairs 
up to date was prohibitive. 

There are thousands of houses in the city 
which would cost £40 to £50 to make 
“ respectable,” he said. Even the job of 
fixing a new washer on a tap, which used to 
cost about Is. 6d., now costs from 5s. 6d. to 
7s. 6d. Councillor Lewis suggested that a 
subsidy might be granted in cases where a 
landlord could show that since the war he 
had made an effort to maintain his property 
in good condition, but had failed owing to 
lack of capital. 
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THE HOUSING PROBLEM 
Mr. Ronald Wates’ Three Points 


ig TT'HERE are many of us in the building 

industry who think that controls have 
been carried on far too long and the effect 
of them has been to generally diminish the 
efficiency of the industry,” Mr. Ronald 
Wates told Croydon Chamber of Commerce 
on July 27. 

Mr. Wates went on to say that, despite 
the raising of the house-building target, the 
building industry was still suffering from a 
“White Paper economy.” “Controls still 
remain and so does the stop-start atmos- 
phere,” he declared. “ Recently, there was a 
complete embargo on all multi-storey build- 
ings requiring steel. At the same time, there 
was a promise of a great loosening up in 
the timber situation. Now, steel is being re- 
leased somewhat but there are warnings by 
prominent people that because of the balance 
of trade problem timber imports may have 
to be cut substantially.” 

Continuing, the speaker said that, despite 
these handicaps, on the assumption that there 
was no war and that we avoided the more 
calamitous effects of world and local slumps, 
he believed the present Government had a 
good chance of reaching its housing target 
in the course of the next two years. “ What 
I am concerned about, and everybody else 
interested in the problem, is the extremely 
high cost of the programme if the weight 
continues to be placed upon local authorities. 
How long the national exchequer and local 
authorities between them can carry this in- 
creasing burden of subsidised houses, with 
all its unfairness and its inequalities, I do not 
know.” 


Where the Remedy Lies 


He thought, however, that there were 
several things that could be cured which 
would greatly improve the situation. Mr. 
Wates continued:— 

“ First of all, I would completely eliminate 
the controls on private enterprise building 
of houses or flats up to a certain size. By 
doing so, I would bring in in full strength 
the energy and ingenuity of a source that has 
been hardly tapped. It would mean auto- 
matically that the thousands of odd sites 
which are too small for local authorities to 
handle would be brought into development. 

“Secondly, I would recommend a vigorous 
revision of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, and in particular a revision of the 
sections dealing with Development Charge. 

“Thirdly, I would recommend a similar 
vigorous approach to a revision of the Rent 
Restriction Acts—not only to bring pre-war 
rents up to an economic level but with a 
view to making it possible to re-develop low 
density areas in London and decayed pro- 
perties. I would most certainly free from 
the operations of the Rent Restriction Acts 
all property which was being let for the first 
time. This would facilitate the conversion 
of the hundreds of large houses in the 
London area which are under-occupied and 
which the present owners are unwilling to 
convert into smaller units because once the 
tenant is in he is protected by the Acts and 
he is there for life at a frozen rental. 

“Legislative alterations like these would 
go a long way in the restoration of con- 
fidence in bricks and mortar as an invest- 
ment. In London, in particular, we must get 
people investment-minded and - encourage 
builders, investors, building societies, etec., 
actively to interest themselves in the de- 
velopment and the expansion of housing 
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units. This can never come so long as the 
whole trend of legislation is anti-landlord. 


“To sum it all up, I can see no earby 
relief to our great problems in housing unless 
every possible agency is brought into the 
picture, actively used and encouraged and all 
those restrictions which are so well known 
to those who have any connections with 
housing or building are removed.” 


Mr. Wates added that the first onslaught 
on building costs must come from those who 
initiated and planned the work on the design 
side. Fortunately, there was a growing 
tendency for the designers and builders to 
work in closer co-operation, and where this 
had occurred results had often been 
remarkable. 


DIRECT LABOUR 
Loss on Chesterfield Scheme 


CHESTERFIELD CORPORATION’S first venture 
into house building by direct labour resulted 
in a loss of £1,703, it was reported to the 
town council recently, when the chairman 
of the works committee (Councillor H. C. 
Martin) made a long statement on the result 
of investigations which had been made. 

It was learned after the meeting that the 
original contract for ten houses at Newbold 
was £12,252. Normal increases in costs of 
labour and materials raised the figure to 
£14,968 and the final cost of the houses was 
£16,672. 

Winding up the debate at the council 
meeting, Councillor Martin said that while 
he was not seeking to whitewash any faults 
that had been made, it should be pointed out 
that the houses were completed a month 
before the date in the contract, and as a 
result the Corporation had received extra 
revenue by way of rent and rates. 
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OVERSEAS BUILDING 
[From Our Own Correspondents] 


Australia—The Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany are planning to build a refinery, with 
the co-operation of the Western Australian 
Government, at Kwinana, 18 miles south of 
Fremantle. The new refinery will be the 
biggest in Australia, with an annual refining 
capacity of three million: tons, and will cost 
about £32m. to build. 


Denmark.—Recently, a large coke oven 
plant was opened at Aarhus which was erec- 
ted by a British firm in co-operation with 
Danish contractors. There is every 
likelihood that other projects of a similar 
nature will be passed to British buiiding 
firms. . . . Housing construction is on the 
increase and several schemes are being con- 
sidered by local and Government authorities. 
Architects who know the type of work 
desired in Denmark should pay particular 
attention to that country as a number of pro- 
jects are in the offing. 


French Morocco.—The port of Casa- 
blanca in French Morocco is to be extended 
under a six-year scheme involving building 
of sheds, warehouses, wharves, and landing 
stages. Other extensions in this area are at 
Safi and at the mouth of the Oued Tensift 
south of Safi where a small, new port is to 
be built. . . . Roads are also coming under 
the scheme and it is expected that new 
aerodromes will be laid down in the 
surrounding areas so as to deviate traffic 
from the main Casablanca airport. . . 
Firms specialising in oil and petrol research 
building and construction will be interested 
to note that two very large petroleum groups 
are reported to have received permits cover- 
ing 600,000 square kilometres in the Sahara 
desert. A four-year plan for the 
economic development of the whole 
of Morocco commences next year and will 
involve large-scale building of industrial 
enterprises and houses. The French Com- 
mercial Department should be approached 
in London for full particulars, 


Haiti—The Government of Haiti is 
embarking on a long programme of road 
construction and building. A number of 
irrigation schemes are also earmarked for 
tender in the near future. Work has already 
commenced on the first of these schemes at 
Thomazeau in the Central Plain which will 
make some 1,000 acres of land available for 
food production. It has also been announced 
that the Artibonite Valley Irrigation Scheme 
will now cost 2m. dollars more than the 20m. 
dollars previously estimated. The irriga- 
tion schemes will lead to large-scale factory 
building which will strengthen the country’s 
economy by utilising the home-grown raw 
materials. . . . A number of sugar factories 
are scheduled for erection. The Dutch firm 
of Jansen and de Jong has received a con- 
tract from Haiti to build a road and airfield 
valued at -14m. dollars. The contract 
stipulates completion within 340 days. 


Irag*—Tenders for the £600,000 Royal 
Palace at Baghdad, Iraq, mentioned in this 
column in our issue of July 18, have now 
been examined and the contract has been 
awarded to a Lebanese firm which has not, 
as yet, been named. It now seems definite 
that materials for building this grandiose 
palace will have to be imported as Lebanese 
building firms do not, themselves, possess 
the necessary materials. . . . The news that 
a British company had been selected to build 
runways and erect taxi lighting at the 
Baghdad airport has now been officially 
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denied. The information was erroneously 
reported in the Iraq Economic Report for 
May, 1952, and, in fact, the work has not 
yet been put out to tender. . . . Iraq has now 
concluded a Technical Assistance Agreement 
with the International Labour Organisation. 


Nyasaland—The first stage of the 
development of a large central hospital for 
Nyasaland is to be started this month when 
construction of a £530,000 new group 
hospital in Blantyre is to begin. Construc- 
tion is to be carried out by the territory’s 
Public Works Department, and, in order to 
house the extra staff required, the sisters’ 
hostel will be completed first. Single-storey 
pavilion construction is to be adopted with 
accommodation and ancillary services for a 
total of 236 beds—168 African beds, 24 
European general beds, 10 European 
maternity beds, 24 Asian general beds and 
10 Asian maternity beds. The layout is 
being planned so as to permit the expansion 
b; stages to a total of 800 beds. The hos- 
pital will also contain out-patient and 
casualty accommodation, a central 
laboratory, and a training school for African 
hospital assistants. 


Saudi Arabia—Saudi Arabia has an 
ambitious programme ahead which includes 
building of public buildings, hospitals, post 
offices, factories, and air bases. A railway 
is to link Riyadh and Jedda. Dams are to 
be constructed at Riyadh, Taif, and Mecca. 
Waterworks are scheduled for Yenbo, Jedda, 
Mecca, Medina, and Riyadh. Roads and 
sewage schemes are within the lines of the 
programme. New mosques are to be 
erected in Mecca and Medina. The Medina 
road is to be bitumenised and a British firm 
is being sought. As far as railway work is 
concerned the Saudi Arabian Government 
would prefer one firm to undertake the com- 
plete work. Tenders will go out about the 
end of this year. 


Singapore-—A new reservoir, three times 
bigger than any existing reservoir on the 
island, is to be constructed in Singapore at 


an estimated cost of £54 million. Its 
capacity will be approximately 3,500 million 
gallons and the treatment works will deal 
with 40 million gallons a day. 


U.S.A—About 72,000 construction 
workers are reported to be working on new 
Atomic Energy Commission installations in 
the United States. The funds available for 
this work total 3,500m. dollars. Although 
these atomic energy plants are built with 
American materials and labour there are 
openings here for firms specialising in the 
manufacture of building components. Any- 
thing new in building technique will always 
be welcomed by the Commission. . . . The 
Ford Motor Company is building a new 
Research and Engineering Centre, one of six 
units in a 50m. dollars programme. The 
building will have a total floor space of 
300,000 square feet. It will be built of red 
brick with limestone and aluminium decora- 
tion and will have three sections: a single- 
storey studio and drafting wing, a two-storey 
design and office wing, and a rounded dome- 
top display wing. Studios are to be 
illuminated by a system of cove lighting and 
adjustable spot lights. The entire wall of 
the studio wing is to be of thermo-pane glass, 
an area 400 feet long and 20 feet high. 


T.D.A. Instructors’ Course 


The Timber Development Association’s 


instructors’ course is to be held in Cambridge 


from August 16 to 23. 
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SOLID FUEL APPLIANCES 
C.U.C. Annual Report 


(THERE has been a sharp rise in public 
demand for improved solid fuel 
appliances, particularly replacement grates. 
This, states the Coal Utilisation Council in 
its annual report for 1951, which has just 
been issued, encourages the Council to 
believe that more and more people realise 
that they owe it to themselves and to the 
nation to burn solid fuel in modern 
appliances. The Council believes that its 
campaign has played a large part in this 
increased awareness. ; 
This year it is part of the Council’s policy 


to encourage higher standards of insulation . 


in both new and existing houses to ensure 
that the heat does not escape through 
uninsulated walls and ceilings, and to seek 
the application of incentives to owners and 
occupiers of existing houses to install modern 
solid fuel appliances. 

It is hoped, also, to encourage the trades 
concerned to relate more closely the design 
and marketing of tiled surrounds to the more 
efficient modern appliances such as convec- 
tor fires and open-closed stoves. 

The Council’s work last year was directed 
chiefly towards securing more widespread 
and correct installation of the latest efficient 
equipment and ensuring that the public was 
properly advised on the choice of the right 
appliance for each job, and its operation. 
These aims were carried out through the 
Council’s service and showroom scheme. 
The scheme was extended to Scotland last 
year and so became national in its applica- 
tion. At the end of 1951 the Council’s 
panel of approved distributors numbered 
656—an increase of 188 since 1950. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


Employment in Building 

There was. no change in the numbers 
employed on building and contracting work 
during June, according to the latest sum- 
mary issued by the Ministry of Labour. The 
estimated number was 1,447,000. 


Sgraffito 

In connection with the article on 
“ Sgraffito”” which appeared in our issue of 
August 8, an error occurred in the details 
given on page 189 of the mix to be used for 
the levelling coat. This should have read 
six parts of sand to one part of hydrated 
lime to one part of Portland cement. 


B.S. for Structural Softwood 


British Standard 1860, “Structural Soft- 
wood: Measurement of Characteristics 
Affecting Strength,” has been issued to define 
standard methods of assessing the measur- 
able characteristics of softwood for the 
purpose of computing the strength of indi- 
vidual members. Copies may be obtained 
from the British Standards [nstitution, Sales 
Branch, 24, Victoria- street, S.W.1, price 
2s. 6d. 


Higher Rents Scheme Approved 


Despite strong Labour opposition, Wallasey 
Town Council has approved the principles 
of the proposed scheme by which the rents 
of 3,517 Corporation houses are to be in- 
creased by sums ranging from 3s. 4d. to 
7s. 6d. a week and rebates allowed to those 
unable to pay the higher rent. 


“C” Licence Driver's Handbook 


The Traders’ Road Transport Association, 
Roadway House, New Bond-street, W.1, the 
national organisation of “C” licence opera- 
tors, has issued a pocket-size driver’s hand- 
book, compiled especially for drivers of 
commercial vehicles operated under a “C” 
licence. The price of the handbook is 1s. 


New London Bus Map 


A new folder map for the Central Area, 
incorporating for the first time both bus and 
trolleybus services, has been issued by 
London Transport, 55, Broadway, S.W.1. The 
most comprehensive yet designed by London 
Transport, the map has taken five months 
to prepare; it covers 1,000 square miles and 
gives connections with country services. 
Apprentices’ Rowing Success 

The Building Apprentices’ and Students’ 
Association Rowing Club has been successful 
in winning the Junior Eight event of the 
1952 Metropolitan Amateur Regatta, and 
has been awarded the Metropolitan Cup. 
The trophy, valued at £300, has never before 
been won by a club of the National 
Amateur Rowing Association. 


City and Guilds Institute Fellowships 

Fellowship of the City and Guilds of Lon- 
don Institute has been conferred upon the 
following past students of the City and 
Guilds College “in recognition of their dis- 
tinguished services and outstanding contri- 
butions to the advancement of the industry 
in which they are engaged”: Mr. H. F. 
Cronin, C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., chief engineer, 
Metropolitan Water Board, Mr. H. J. B. 
Harding, M.Inst.C.E. (director, John Mow- 
lem and Co., Ltd., and of Soil Mechanics, 
Ltd.), an authority on deep foundation work 
and tunnelling; and Mr. W. H. G. Roach, 
M.B.E., wartime worker jin emergency 
organisations for buildings. 
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The late R. F. King 


The death occurred on August 6 of Mr. 
R. F. King, the principal of the firm of 
R. F. King, Ltd., building contractors, of 
North-street, Romford. 


Examination Results 


A list of names has been published by the 
Institution of Sanitary Engineers, 118, 
Victoria-street, S.W.1, of the successful 
candidates in the associate-membership 
examination held in May. 


Minister’s Appreciation 

Mr. Harold Macmillan, Minister of Hous- 
ing and Local Government, has sent letters 
to municipal associations, the London 
County Council, employers and operatives, 
expressing appreciation of their contribu- 
tions towards the progress of the national 
house-building programme. 


London’s Historic Houses 


The London County Council has pub- 
lished a list of all the houses of historical 
interest in London marked by the council’s 
commemorative plaques. It now maintains 
more than 200 tablets, including about. a 
score put up by the Royal Society of Arts 
before the L.C.C. took over the work 50 
years ago. 


East Ham Technical College 


From September next the Department of 
Building of East Ham Technical College will 
be taking over the work of the Department 
of Building of West Ham College of Tech- 
nology. The Department of Building, East 
Ham Technical College, is housed at the 
School of Building, Arragon-road, East Ham, 
E.6, and inquiries should be sent to the 
Head of the Department at that address. In 
addition to part-time day and evening courses 
in general building and craft subjects, a 
full-time National Diploma Course in Build- 
ing is conducted at East Ham. The full-time 
course is intended for those who wish to 
train for executive and administrative posts 
in the building industry. 


Conference Teaching 


The complexity of modern industrial 
organisation emphasises the importance of 
a close integration of the management team. 
To achieve this integration, it is necessary 
to develop a mutual understanding and 
co-operation, and an effective means has 
been found in the conference group system. 
A booklet entitled “Conference. Teaching,” 
price 2s. 6d., has been published by the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
14, Welbeck-street, W.1. This provides 
information on how to plan, conduct, and 
sum up a conference, with hints on the 
methods of dealing with difficult or reticent 
members. 


PERSONAL COLUMN 


THE pirectors of J.. Alfred Pratt and Co. (1928), 
Ltd., building material merchants and roofing contractors, 
announce that Mr. Cuas. F. GOLTon has been appointed 
chairman and managing director to succeed Mr. G. W. 
NEWLING WARD, who is resigning from the board owing 
to ill-health as from August 31 next. Mr. P. G. NoRMAN 
relinquishes the post of managing director but continues 
as a director. Mr. H. J. GREENHAM has been appointed 
a managing director. 

Mr. L. DE WynrTER has been appointed mahager of the 
Ipswich branch of British Insulated Callender’s Cables, 
Ltd., in succession to Mr. A. R. Driessen who has been 
appointed commercial manager of the Indian Cable 
Co., Ltd. Mr. de Wynter joined the former British 
Insulated Cables, Ltd., in 1932, and subsequently trans- 
ferred to the outside staff of Birmingham branch to 
become th senior capacitor sales engineer. 
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TRADE NEWS 


Change of Address 


British Cellophane, Ltd., announce that 
from August 25 their address will be 12-13, 
Conduit-street, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 8721 
(unchanged). 


Mechanical Close Hacking 


A brochure has been published by the 
Metropolitan Construction Co., Ltd. 66, 
Queen-street, E.C.4, giving information on 
their “ Mettexture” process. This method, 
as reported in our issue of November 2, 1951, 
is a means of hacking a concrete sub-floor 
surface to produce a good key for a wide 
variety of toppings. It involves the use of 
a machine which embodies a number of 
rotary drills, the impact of which can be 
controlled by the operator. Any deleterious 
matter and impurities that may be present 
in the original surface are claimed to be 
removed during the process. 


Firm’s Advisory Service 

Two of the most noticeable developments 
on the land in recent years have been the 
growing mechanisation of agriculture and 
the modernisation of farm buildings. In 
keeping with these trends, Salopian Engin- 
eers, Ltd., Prees, Whitchurch, Shropshire, 
manufacturers of agricultural machinery and 
cowhouse equipment, and specialists in the 
design and equipment of farm buildings, 
have established a comprehensive technical 
and advisory service for those who are con- 
sidering the erection of new or alterations 
to existing farm buildings. Its aim is to 
ensure that all such work is carried out 
efficiently, is best suited to the specific 
requirements of each farm, and executed at 
the least possible expense. 
Plastics Exhibition 

An exhibition of “ Warerite” laminated 
plastics will be held in the Byggecentrum 
(Building Centre), Copenhagen, between 
August 22 and 31, and then in the Aarhus 
Hall, Aarhus, between September 5 and 7. 
It will include a reproduction of a ship’s 
cabin showing how plastics can best be 
applied in this sphere, a full-scale kitchen 
with plastic-lined walls and fittings, and 
examples of well-designed furniture surfaced 
with plastic veneers. There will also be 
comprehensive displays covering the types. 
properties and range of these plastics. 
Warerite materials are supplied in the U.K. 
by Warerite, Ltd., a unit of Bakelite, Ltd., 
18, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W.1. 
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East Kilbride Progress 

Wwokrk on the construction of roads at 

East Kilbride has been speeded up, 
and some of the network of roadways con- 
necting the new town have already been 
brought into use. All the main roads are 
being planned for two lines of traffic, and, 
in addition, will have separate paths for 
cyclists and pedestrians. There will also be 
special passages for pedestrians at round- 
abouts. The town itself continues to grow, 
and latest housing returns announced recently 
show that a total of 413 houses have been 
completed. There are a further 811 houses 
under construction, and of this total 600 are 
expected to be completed before the end of 


1952. 
Clyde Valley Planning 


AT THE FIRST MEETING of the recently- 
formed Clyde Valley Planning Advisory 
Committee, which has representatives from 
almost every town and county council in 
the area, it was agreed that the planning 
reports of each council should be considered 
and examined in relation to the plan pro- 
duced by Sir Patrick Abercrombie in an 
effort to reconcile local wishes and the broad 
needs of the Clyde Valley. The committee 
is also to examine the Inglis Report on 
transport which advocates a closer integra- 
tion of the traffic services in a large part 
of the Clyde Valley. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Aberdeen..Corporation is to ereet 30 houses at 
Rosehall-dr. and | a aye rd., for which the archi- 
tect is Alexander B. Gardiner (F.), 
Housing Offices. Bridge-st., The 
Aberdeen. 

Dundee.—Permission to erect new cinemas at 
Happy Hillock (Mid-Craigie) and School-rd. 
(Downfield), two new housing areas, has been given 
to Messrs. Charles & Robert Gray, Dundee cinema 
owners, by Dundee Town Planning Committee. 

Edinburgh. —Corporation approval has been given 
to a preliminary scheme for development of 
Chessels-court and the Morocco land area, sub- 
mitted by T. Hurd, architect. It is to include 100 
houses, 10 shops and an arcade. 

Glasgow.— Plans in hand for new houses which 
_ to be erected at Alexandria- Brel and Hanson- 

, for the Imperia] Tobacco Co., rom designs 
by" their own architects at Paget: ” Beadminster, 
ristol. 

Glasgow. —Plans in hand for the erection of 16 
houses and six shops at Calvay-rd., Barlanark. 
The architect is Archibald G. Jury (F. i Corporation 
Housing Offices, The Trongate, Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Plans in hand for alterations and 
additions at Cowlairs, for the North British Loco- 
motive Co., Ltd. The architects being their own 
designers at 110, Flemington-st., “Springburn-rd., 
Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Plans to be prepared for alterations 
and additions for Capita] Heritages, Ltd., at their 
premises and garage at Springkell- -ave. and 
fotheringay-rd. The architect is William Paterson, 
12, Clifford-st., Paisley-id., Govan, Glasgow. 

Glasgow. —Pians to be ‘prepared fer the re-erec- 
tion of church buildings destroyed ag. | the war, 

at the Great Western and Turret-rds elvinside. 
The architects are Lockhart & Hutton (PF. ), Hamil- 
ton, Lanarkshire. 

Lesmahagow. —Lanarkshire C.C. to erect a new 
scheme of 30 houses, for which the architect is 
Samuel MacColl (F.), County-chbis., Beckford-st., 
Hamilton West. 

Lanarkshire.—Plans to be prepared for new tea- 
rooms, also other additions which are to be erected 
at the’ Bellshill Filling Station, for which the archi- 
tect is Daniel Devine, Bellshill, Cleland. 

Lanarkshire.—Plans in hand for new shops also 
workshops at Gilbertfield-rd., Cambuslang, for 
which the architect is James Semple, 51, Letterick- 
holes-cres., Halfway, Cambuslang. 

a —Plans have been approved for two 
blocks of 30 houses, costing £40,000, at Glasgow 
rd.; 44 houses, costing £60,000; and 177 houses, 
costing £269,000, at Marine-rd., Falkirk, for which 
the architect is William Gibson (F. ), Master of 
Works Offices, West Bridge, Falkirk. 
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FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 


Full details of Public Appointments open will 
te found in the Advertisement pages of this and 
previous issues, 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not included 
jo this list see previous issues. Those with an 
asterisk are advertised in this number._ The dates 
at the oe Ce  pereane hs are those for the sub- 
mission of ders ; lagger (t) denotes closing 
date for applications; * he name and address at the 
end refer the person from whom particulars may 
be obtained. 


BUILDING 


AUGUST 20. 

*tBirmingham City C.—70 dwellings on yous 
sites in four contracts of 6, 6, 6 and 52. City E. 
§, Civic @entre. Dep. £2 2s. per contract. 
*tDeal Boro’.—68 houses, North Deal housing 
B.E. Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by September 15. 

AUGUST 21. 
Ham 8B.C.—Erection of 88 houses at 
Chief Housing Officer. 


estate. 


*tEast 
Ingrave, near Brentwood. 


Dep. £5 5s 

AUGUST 23. 
*+Blackburn B.C.—Three pablic conveniences at 
various sites. ~ E., Town Hall. 


UGUST 25. 

tereme a at West Common-rd., 
Hayes. , Municipal Offices. Dep. £2 2s. 
<n C.0.—New lavatory block and sawage 
disposal ooo at Writtle Highwood county primary 
schoo]. County A., County Hall, Chelmsford. 

Orrell U.D.C.—12 houses on Kitt Green housing 
site. E. & S., Council Offices, Orrell-rd. 


AUGUST 2%. 

*tE. Suffolk C.C.—(a) Police section station at 
Bungay; (b) police section station at Gunton, near 
howestoft. County A., County Hall, Ipswich. Dep. 
£2 2s. each station. Tenders by September 19. 

*Gravesend B.C.—Control centre, Woodlands Park. 
BE. & S., 6, Woodville-terr. Dep. £2 2s. 

AUGUST 27. 

*tHants Police Authority.—Six 
Alresford-rd. and 6 at Oliver’s-bat 
County A., The Castle, Winchester. Dep. £1 1s. 
each case. 

*tHants Police Authority.—Police house with 
office attached at Bishops Waltham and Colden 
Common. County Architect, Winchester. Dep. 
£1 1s. each. 

*Leeds Regional Hospital Board.—Laboratory, 
feacroft Hospital, York-rd., Leeds.. Wm. A, Shee, 
Secretary to Board, Park- parade, Harrogate. Dep. 
£2 2s. Tenders by Septem 24. 

*Wands' a6.— rection of 18 oe s at 
Roupell Park estate, Brixton Hill, va Cine 


Town Hall. 
AUGUST 28. 
*Northfleet U.D.C.—22 flats on Coldharbour-rd. 
estate. E. & §., Council Offices. Dep. £2 2s 
AUGUST 29. 
Hornsea U.D.C.—10 houses on Burton estate. E. 
&S.. Town Hall. 
Lunesdale R.D.C.—(1) 12 houses and four bunga- 
lows at Caton; (2) six houses and garages at 
“=r C. Pearson & ~_ architects, 18, Dalton- 
Lancaster. Dep. £2 
naman 8.0. Additions 
Morriston Park swimming baths. 


hall. Dep. 
AUGUST 

Ashbourne U.D.C.—Public = EB. &&., 
King Edward-st. Dep. £1 1s. 

*+Burton-upon-Trent C. 8 —Winshill Junior Mixed 
School. Boro’ S. Dep. £3 3s. 

*Manchester City C.—Re 
Atheneum ly =< ~eme Princess-st. 


Hall. Dep 
AUGUST 31. 

*tSurrey C.C.—Single-storey building in perma- 
nent construction, including assembly hall, kitchen 
and sanitary works. for 160 pupils. County A., 
County Hall, Kingston-on-Thames. 

SEPTEMBER 1. 
Abingdon R.D.C.—148 dweliings at Dean Court 
ee, Botley. A., Council Offices, Bath-st. Dep. 


Atherstone R.D.C.—48 honses at Coronation-ave., 
Polesworth. H. Jepson, architect, Midland Bank- 
chbrs., Nuneaton. ye £2 2s. 

Egham U.D.C.—26 houses at Thorpe-rd. estate. 
E. & S., Fire Station-bidgs., High-st. Dep. £2 2s. 

‘Pickering U.D.C.—24 honses at Westgate housing 
_. Needham, Thorp & White, 6, High Petergate. 
ep, £2 2a. 

Wainford R.D.C.—Eight houses at Woodlands- 
ave. Worlingham. P. Piper, surveyor, 5, Earsham- 
st., Bungay. Dep. £2 2s. 

SEPTEMBER 2. 

Berkhamsted U.D.C.—26 houses and 4 bungalows 

at Durrants estate. E. & 8., Civic Centre. Dep. 


£2 a. 
Camberwell B.C.—Erection of six flats at 61, 
Stusrtme B.E. & S., Council Offices. Dep. £2 2s. 


lice houses at 
ery, Winchester. 


and alterations to 
Boro’ A., Guild- 


pairs and renewals to 
City A., Town 


*Ruthin T.C.—82 houses at Haulfryn estate. T.C. 
Town Hall. Dep. £3. 
SEPTEMBER 3. 

Longbenton U.D.C.—26 houses at Holystone 
estate. E. & S., — Offices, Forest Hall, New- 
castle. Dep. £2 

pe 4. 

Liverpool City C.—118 houses, : 
garages at Sparrow Ha!) estate, Fazackerley. City 
oe Blackburn-chbrs., Dale-st., Kingsway. Dep. 

2 2s 


Todmorden B.C.—One block of 12 flats ae Shade. 
B.E., Municipal Offices, Rise-la. Dep. £2 

Walsall T.C.—140 houses at Daw End estate, 
Rushall, in contraets < a. 52 and 4. B.E. & S., 
Counci] House. Dep. 2 2s. 

pert 5. 

New Hunstanton U.D.C.—24 houses at Hill-st. 
housing site extension. E. Middleton, architect, 
Central-chbrs., 1, Norfolk-st., King’s Lynn. Dep. 


£2 2 

“Southend B.C.—Drill and _hose-drying tower, 
water storage tank and re-surfacing of drill yard, 
at Elm-rd. station, Leigh. Boro’ A. p. £2. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne T.C.—Police section station 
at Welbeck-rd. City A., Cloth Market. 

SEPTEMBER 6. 

South Cambs R.D.C.—Six houses at Babraham, 
12 houses, 4 bungalows and 12 garages at Sauston. 
A. Ph eaatad Hall, Hobson-st., Cambridge. Dep. 


SEPTEMBER 38. 

Cuckfield U.D.C.—16 houses and 5 bungalows at 
Box’s Nursery, Lindfield. Council Council 
Offices, Oaklands, Haywards Heath 

SEPTEMBER 39. 

*Bournemouth B.C.—14 houses at Kinson estate 
and 8 bungalows and 16 houses at Leybourne 
estate. Boro’ A. Dep. £2 2s. each contract. 

SEPTEMBER 10. 

B.C.—Six flats at site No. 59, =e 

Town Hall, Peckham-rd., S.E 


SEPTEMBER 11. 
*Southwick U.D.C.—Seven houses on Cross-rd. 
housing site. E. & S., Town Hall. Dep. £3 3s. 
SEPTEMBER 13. 
and Ewell B.C.—House at municipal bath 
Epsom. B.E. & §., Town Hall, The 


120 flats and 12 


Camberwell 
dale-rd. T.C,, 
Dep. £2 2s. 


7 
site, East-st., 
Parade. Dep. 

SEPTEMBER 15. 

*+tBurgess Hill U.D.C.—23 dwellings 
Andrew’s-rd. housing site. Clayton, 
Partners, 10, Prince Albert-st., Brighton. 

“Lancaster City C.—(a) 212 dwellings at Ridge 
estate; (b) 8 shops and accommodation at Hala 
— City E., Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. each 
scheme. 


BOOKS FOR BUILDERS 


HOW TO ESTIMATE 
By JOHN T. REA 
The new Ilth edition has been brought 
up to date to September, 1950, with tables 
giving cost increases for materials and 
labour for 1936-7, 1939 and 1944-50. 
Over 680 illustrations. 
21s. net (by post 21s. 10d.) 
DRAINAGE AND SANITATION 
By E. H. BLAKE 
10th Edition just published. 
*... this has become a standard volume 
covering in a concise and compact 
measure the whole subject.""—The Engineer. 
Revised and re-illustrated. 
15s. net (by post 15s. 9d.) 
FLETCHER’S QUANTITIES 
Revised by A. E. BAYLIS 
12th Edition revised. 
This famous work presents, in tabulated 
form, the methods of the valuation and 
measurement of building and engineering 
work. 700 pp. Many diagrams. 
30s. net (by post 31s.) 
THE PRINCIPLES OF 
STRUCTURAL MECHANICS 
By PERCY J. WALDRAM 
3rd Edition revised. 
“The success of the book depends not 
merely on the author’s obvious mastery 
of his subject . . . but even more on his 
uncommon gift of lucid explanation.” 
—The Architects’ Journal. 
18s. net (by post 18s. 9d.) 
B. T. BATSFORD LTD. 
Retail Dept., 
15 North Audley Street, Londen, W.1 
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SEPTEMBER 17. 

“Hambledon R.D.C.—20 dwellings, Oranleigh 
Village estate; 22 dwellings, Woodside-rd., Chid- 
dingivid; and ‘26 dweliings, Croft-rd., Witney. E. 
& S. Dep. £5 5s. 

SEPTEMBER 29. 

*Swansea C.B.—Reinstatement of war domeme bg 
Brynmill School, Swansea. ; 

F. A., ” Guil hail, 
Swansea. 


B.A., A.M.T.P.I., Boro’ 
Dep. £2. 

“Swansea C. B. —Reinstatement of war a at 
Cwm School, Cwm, Swansea. GH. Wykes, 
F.RIBA. AMTPI, ‘Boro A., T ouldhall’ 
Swansea. ‘Dep. £2. 

NO DATE. 

*Basingstoke B.C.—20 dwellings at South Ham 
housing site. B.S., Municipal-bidgs. Dep. £2 2s. 

Darfield U.D.C.—50 age at Salterbrook site. 
T.C., Council Offices. Dep. £2 

*Stafford R.D.C.—25 houses at Gnosall. T.C., 
Councij Offices, 7, St. Mary’s-grove. Dep. £2 2s. 


PAINTING, 
MA 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
TERIALS, ETC. 


AUGUST 29 
*+Merton and Morden U.D.C.—Ap: lications for 
inclusion in panel of contractors. &., Morden 


Hall, S.W.19. 
AUGUST 30. 

*Taunton B.C.—Supply of spun-iron and_ cast- 
iron pipes. A. H Waters, M-Inst.C.E., 25, 
Temple-row, Birmingham, 2. 

SEPTEMBER 1. 

*Leyton Boro’.—Re-roofing and replacement of boa 
orgy Coronation-gdns. Pavilion. B.E. & S. 

D. 

Cecyeeneh and Melcombe Regis B.C.—Rv-roofing 
of 1-7 and 8-14, Victoria-terrace. Weymouth. B.E. 
& &., 6, Pulteney-bldgs., Weymouth. Dep. £1 1s. 

SEPTEMBER 10. 

*Stourbridge B.C.—Erection of 8,500 yds. concrete 
post and chain link fencing. Hodge i estate. 
G. N. Maynard, A.M.1L.C.E., F.R.LCS., E. & 8. 

SEPTEMBER 16. 

‘Thurrock U.D.C.—Piling and extension to sewage 
disposal works at Stanford-le-Hope. | a ee « 
Council Offices, Palmer’s-ave., Grays. Dep. £2 2s. 


NO DATE. 
*Dover.—Removal of the St. James’ New Church, 
Maison Dieu-rd.. Worsfold & Hayward, architects 
and surveyors, Market-sq. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


AUGUST 25. 

Anglesey ©.C.—Resurfacing of 48,000 sq. yds. = 
the Menai_ Bridge-Holyhead Trunk Road A655. 
County 8., Glenaber, Liangeffi. Dep. 

Bucks C.—Read inprovenania on 2? mile 
# __ County §8., County Offices, Aylesbury. 

ep. £2. 


27. 
Carriageway surfacing 
(section 1); and (b) footway works (section 1). 
.E. .. 14, Craufurd-rise, Maidenhead. ep. 
£2 2s. each contract. 

*Sevenoaks U.D.C.—Preparation of housi 
at Greatness- . E. & §S., Council Offices, 


Dep. £2 2s 
AUGUST 320. 
“Hertford R.D.C.—Preparation of housing site at 
Priors Wood, Hertford Heath. T.C., Wallfields, 


Pegs-la. Dep. £3 

*Upto R.D.C.—Construction of 
sewerage and sewage disposal works at Longdon. 
8., Council Offices. Dep. £2 k 

*Upton-upon-Severn &.D.C.—Ryall and Holly 
Green sewerage and sewage disposal, Contract No. 
1. Willcox, Raikes and Marshall, 3, Great 
Charles-st., Birmingham, 3. Dep. £5 58. 

SEPTEMBER 1, 

*W. Cheshire Water Board.—Laying of 5 miles 
of concrete mains frem Mollington to Ellesmere 
Port. G. Hill & Sons, ~_. engineers, 51, Mosley- 
st.. Manchester 2. Dep. 5 58. 


SEPTEMBER 3. 
Rugby B.C.—Construction of 7,500 sq. yds. of rae 
and sewers. B.S., Burford House. Dep. £2 2s 
SEPTEMBER 4. 
Rushden U.D.C.—Road and sewerage works in 
Upper Queen-st. and Lawton-rd. E. & 8., Council 


bldgs. 
SEPTEMBER 65. 

Ashbourne R.D.C.—Pumping station and sewage 
disposal works at Parwich. Sir Herbert Humphries 
& McDonald, Navigation-chbrs,, 90, Navigation-st., 
Birmingham, 5. Dep 23. 

York City C.—Widening and partial reconstruction 
of Queen-st. bridge. City E. & S8., Guildhall. 
Dep. — 

York C.—Reconstruction of ”  egeeamaes 
bridge. rated E. & S., Guildhall. Bep. 23. 
SEPTEMBER 8. 

Atherstone R.D.C.—Construction of 2,40 yds. of 
carriageway. E. & 8., Council Offices. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Thurrock U.D.C.—9 cesspools, 18 w.c.s and ancil- 
lary works at council houses, Fenta., Bulphan. 
E. & S., Council Offices, Palmer’s-ave., Grays. Dep. 
£1 1s. 


AUGUST 
“Maidenhead B.C.—(a) 


sites 
rgyle- 


ern 
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SEPTEMBER 12. 

East Shropshire Water Board.—Water supply to 
Beech-rd. housing sites. A. S. Waters, 
M.Inst.C.E., engineer, 25, Temple- row, Birmingham, 
2. Dep. £3 3s. 

Wisbech B.C.—Construction of main and branch 
sewers (contract No. 4). Willcox, Raikes & 
aaa, engineers, 33, Great Charles-st., Birming- 
ham, "Dep. £5 5s. 

SEPTEMBER 13, 

Caine and Chippenham R.D.C.—Water mains 
extensions at six sites in the rural district. 
Council’s E., Bewley House, Marshfield-rd., 
Chippenham. Dep, £2 

SEPTEMBER 30. 

“Chelmsford B.C.—Water treatment plant build- 
ing, tanks, filters, etc., at Sandford Mill pumping 
station. Boro’ Water E. & Manager, Water Dept., 
Hall-st. Dep. £5 5s. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


Brentford and Chiswick.—B.C. propose to erect 
22 dweilings west of Field-la., Isleworth. 

St. Pancras.—F.ats.—T. Sibthorp, F.R.I.B.A., 27, 
Grosvenor-pl., S.W.1, has been instructed to pre- 
pare a revised scheme for Regent’s Park Area 
“ B,” west of Augustus-st. 

St. Pancras.—FLatLets.—A revised scheme for 47 
old people’s flattets at Oseney-cres., prepared we T. 
Sibthorp, F.R.1.B.A., 27, Soe EW 8.W.1, has 
been approved in principle by T.P. Com: 

St. Pancras.—lLats.—A scheme for the erection 
of a block of flats and offices at 245-249, Gray’s Inn 
rd. and 106-110, Argyle-st. by t. Sibthorp, 
F.R.1.B.A., 27, Grosvenor-pl., §.W.1, has. been 
approved by T.P. Com, 

St. Pancras.—F.ats.—T.P. approval has been 
given to E. Goldfinger, L.R.I.B.A., 69, Piccadilly, 
W.1, to erect 6 flats at 10, Regent’s Park-rd. 

St. Panoras.—F.iats.—L.C.C. have approved the 
revised layoyt of 66 flats for Piender-st. prepared 
by G. Morgan and Partners, architects, Rivercourt, 
Upper Mall, W.6. 

St. Pancras. i. —T.P. Com. recommend 
the appointment of Norman & Dawbarn, archi- 
tects and engineers, & Gower-st., W.C.1, as struc- 
a engineers for Camden “High: st. housing 
scheme. : 


(PROVINCIAL) 


Abingdon.—B.C. is to approve layout for 260 dwell- 
ings on Sutton-Courtenay site. 

Abingdon (Berks).—Housing Com. has _ recom- 
mended that H. J. Taylor & Son, of Oxford, be 
invited to submit a negotiated price for erecting 10 
bungalows at Kingston Bagpuize (Berks).—Nego- 
tiations are also to be entered into with A. & 

Hedges for the acquisition of 21 acres at Sutton 
Courtenay for housing. 

Alnwick.—R.D.C. propose erection of seven houses 
at Glanton, 15 at Embleton, and 14 at Craster.—A 
revised layout pian has been prepared for Long- 
houghton Providing for 52 houses.—It is proposed to 
invite tenders for the erection’ of 18 heuses as a 
first instalment. Council’s architects are Reavell & 
Cahill, Lloyds Bank-chbrs., Alnwick. 

Alnwick.—R.D.C. architects, Reavell & Cahill, 
Lloyds Bank-chbrs., Alnwick, are to report on the 
erection of houses near Kirkwell Cottages, Hauxley. 

Amble (Northumberiand).—It is understood that 

A is considering erection of 300 houses in 
village of Radcliffe. 

Andover.—Housing Com. is to recommend lay- 
outs for 38 houses on Harroway site; 88 on Leigh- 
rd. site; eight at Love-la.; 79 on London-rd. site ; 
and 12 bungalows and four houses in Acre- path. 

Barnard Castie.—Tenders will be invited shortly 
by North-Eastern Housing Association, Northum- 
berland-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, for 43 houses at 
Green-la., Barnard Castle. 

Belper—R D.C. to erect further 60 -houses at 
Woodlands-rd., Allestree. 

Bicester.—B.C. approved an amended layout 4 
housing estate at Stoneburge prepared by Boro’ A. 

Birkenhead.—B.C. to negotiate with & J. E. 
Platt, 422, Woodchurch-rd., for seca of ambu- 
jance stn. at Salisbury-st.—E.C. to include follow- 
ing schs. in 1953-4 . oe amme:—Heathley R.C. 
Sec.; Woodchurch rim. (jun. dept.); and 
Prenton Sec. for Gir. —E.C. propose extensions to 
Rock Ferry High sch. in 1953/4 programme, 

Boldon.—B.D.C. has decided to borrow £38,998 
for 28 houses. Plans by the § 

Brierley Hill.—T.C. approved erection of new 
training sch. at Leys‘rd., Brockmoor, for Richard 
Thomas & Baldwins, Ltd. 

Chadderton.—U.D.C. Propose expenditure during 
next four years of £30000 on partial development 
of a library, Foy market and playing fields. 

Cheadie.—U.D.C. to erect 28 “Gregory” flats at 
Brookfield, @headle. 

Chester.—T.C. to invite tenders for 11 shops with 
maisonettes at Blacon estate. 
Consett.—U.D,C. propose 
Gloucester-rd., Delves-la. area, 
450 honses and six shops. oe gy architect, 

gd. J. Eltringham, Derwent-st., Blackhi 
berland.—Tenders are to be =n shortly 
by €.C. for erection of rural police stations at 
Thursby, Flimby, Hallbankgate, Cummersdale, 
Allonby, Castle Carrock, rosby-on-Eden- and 


housing estate in 
comprising about 


THE BUILDER 





** THE BUILDER’”’ PRICES 

ZINC DOWN . 
In consequence of the reduction in the price of 
zinc announced by the Ministry of Materials, the 
Brass and Copper Tube Association has reduced the 
basis price of brass tubes by 4d. per Ib. to 27d. per Ib. 
The list prices of brass and aluminium brass con- 
denser ferrules have also been reduced by 4d. per Ib. 
The Chain Link Fencing Association has 
announced that on August 8 the chain link fencing 

premiums were reduced by 24 points. 











Plumpton. Cty. A., J. H. Haughan, Portland-sq., 
Carlisle. 

Cumberland.—C.C. to spend £46,000 on erection 
of a fire stn. and 10 firemen’s houses at Hensing- 
ham, Whitehaven. 

Darlington.—T.C. received loan sanction for 
£39,992 tor 28 houses at Firth Moor; £78,291 for 54 
houses at Haughton West; £65,400 for 46 houses on 
Springfield site; and £87,280 for 62 houses at 
Firth Moor.—Loan sanction is being sought for 
£16,527 for 12 houses at Haughton North; £46,800 
for 32 houses at Haughton West. Boro’ A., E. 
Tornboim, and Boro’ E., G. 8. Short. 

Darwen.—T.C. approved amended layout for 20 
houses at Prospect estate 

Denton.—U.D.C. to erect further 48 houses at 
Haughton Hall estate. : 

Derbyshire.—E.C. have acquired part of Etwall 
estate as a site for new sec, gram. sch. 

Dukinfield.—T.C. to erect 34 houses at Yew Tree- 
la. No, 2 site; a bungalows at Lodge-la. 
and Cheetham Hill-rd 

urham.—C.C. to carry out additions to Central 
Repair Depot, at £12.000, including £8,000 for 
bui:ding work and £3,000 for plant. Cty. S., 
W. B. H. Cotton, 43, Old Elvet, Durham. 

Durham.—Engineer has prepared plans for 36 
flats on Sunderland-rd. estate. 

Easington.—R.D.C. is considering erection of non- 
traditional houses at Wingate and Murton. &., 

. R. Lumsden. 

Gateshead.—E.C. seeking loan . 
£125,445 for new Southend-rd. prim. sch, and 
£49,846 for additions to Hindley Hall. J. Cook, 
Municipal-bldgs., Gateshead, is Chief A 

Gloucester.—Pians prepared by City A. “to replace 
derelict buildings in Lower Westgate-st. area by 
10-storey blocks of offices and flats have been 
approved by T.C. 

Hagley.—R.C. sch. proposed at West Hagley by 
R.C. Authorities. 

Halesowen.—Governors of Halesowen Gram. sch. 
propose reconstruction of laboratories, ‘lecture 
theatre, hall and stage. 

Hucknall.—U.D.C. seek loan of £159,247 for 92 
houses at Ruffs Farm.estate. _ 

Leigh.—Manchester Reg. Hospital Brd. approved 
extensions to electro-cardiagraph room at Leigh 
Infirmary. 

Liverpool.—Reg. Hospita] Brd. propose altera- 
tions to Sefton General Hospital, at £12,497. 

Longhbenton.—Tenders are being obtained by 
U.D.C. for erection of 26 houses on the Holystone 
estate to plans by A. E. Sweetman, Council] Offices, 
Forest Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne.—A site of 100 
acres at Hope Pit, Longbenton, has been ear- 
marked for an engineering works for Vickers-Arm- 
strongs, Ltd. 

Long Eaton.—B.S. to prepare a layout plan for 
100 houses on Petersham-rd. estate. 

Manchester.—E.C. approved additional classrooms 
at Jews Prim. sch and St. Margaret Mary’s R.C 
sch.—E.C. received approval for five new schs. at 
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Wythenshawe :—Brooklands Prim. (starting date, 
immediate); New Green R.C. Sec. (December): 
Moss Nook Sec. and O!dwood Sec. (January); and 
Peel Hall Prim. (November).—New classrooms at 
Bostock Hall Special, Middlewich, New Moston 
Prim, and Oswald-rd.' Prim., Chorlton-cum-H ardy, 
—Adaptation of Moreton Hall, Congleton, as a 
special sch.—Seek inclusion of Grammar at ry 
mansiuime-la., Longsight, in 1953/4 programm 

T.C. approved erection of home for aged at Sale 
rd. and Moor-rd., Northenden.—T.C. approved ; lane 
for 179 houses and . cottage flats at Chave)-la, 
and roads Nos. 5, 6, 7 and.9 Blackley Neighbour. 
hood unit, Blackley.—T.C. approved erection oi bus 
stn. at Bowers, Newton Heath.—T.C. to 1 gat 
ate with G. & J. Seddon, Ltd., Little Hulton. for 
seven shops at Brooklands S.E. Sub Centre. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Edwards & Manby, 52 
pl., Newcastle, are architects for proposed ciurch 
in Cleveland-gdns., for Church Council o° §t, 
Francis.—Plans have been approved for 211 bs uses 
in Siatyford-la., for City Council. City A., George 
Kenyon, 18, Cloth-market, Newcastle-on- ee. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Preliminary layout plans 
have been prepared for an estate of 2,000 houses 
north of Kenton-la., for Citv Council. City A., G. 
Kenyon, 18, Cloth-market, Newcastle. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme.—B.C. approved plans 
for:—Factory building at Apedale, for Effra Sales 
& Services, Ltd.—kxtensions to Apedale Works, 
Chesterton, fof Effra Sales & Services, Lid~— 
Church at Cross Heath, for P.C. Council oi St. 
Michael’s and All Angels. 

Northampion.—R.D.C. approved scheme for 2.C, 
Church at Peveril-rd., Duston. 

North Riding.—Ed. Com. has decided to seek 
approval to build new schools at Eston (300 pla -e8), 
Eastfield (320), Marske (240), Northalierten (300), 
Thornaby (320), South Bank (340), and Thornaby 
R.C, (320). Plans by Cty. A., County Hall, North. 
allerton. 

Northumberland.—Ed. Com. has received approval 
from Ministry to build a sch. at Longbenton at a 
cost of about £100,000 and to enlarge two schis. at 
the — place at a cost of £45,000. Plans by the 
Cty. A., C. Brown, oo Hall, Newcastle. 

Northumberland.—Ed. Com. has received approval 

to build a sch. at Whitley Bay to cost £154,640. 
Plane by Cty. A., County Hall, Newcastle. 

Oswestry.—R.D.C. approved revised layout for 9 
houses at * Martins-rd., Gobowen. 

Otley.—U.D.C. seek approval for preposed hous- 
ing scheme at Milner 

Rochdale.—T.C. to issue block licence to Mr. E. 
Cockin, Foxdenton-la., Chadderton, for six houses 
at Woodhouse-la. 

Runcorn.—U.D.C. propose 24 houses at Chester- 
rd. estate,’ Helsby; PrO0 at Cobbs Quarry estate, 
Appleton; and 100 at Ship-st., Fredsham. Plans 


oe —T.C. aperoved © plans es wd A ge of flats 
“ Hopefield,” Park-st., for M. 0. 
Settle.—R.D.C. to negotiate Bom for another 
20 Houses at Northfields site, Settle, and 16 to com- 
plete Low Bentham site. 

South Shields.—Page, Son & Hill, 75, King-st., 
South Shields, have been appointed architects by 
E.C. for additions to Girls’ Tech. Gram. sch. and 
for a sec. mod, mixed sch. at Whiteleas. Both 
schemes are included in next. year’s bem pro- 
gramme.—Tenders are to be invited by T for a 
children’s home at Simonside.—G. R. Smith & 
Partners, Charlotte-ter., South Shields, have pre- 
pared plans for houses and bungalows in West-ave. 
sad St. Mary’s-pl., for J. W. Ridley, Ltd., builders, 
South Shields.—T.C. is obtaining tenders for con- 
struction of C.D. control centre at King George-rd., 
to plans by John Reid, Boro’ E 

Stockton-on-Tees.—R.D.€. obtaining tenders for 
erection of six houses at Dalton Piercy. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—Alterations costing £10,000 are 
to be carried out to Portrack Hospital by ae 
castle Reg. Hospital Brd. Brd.’ s Chief As. H. 
Knighton, M.B.E., A.R.I.B.A., ‘‘ Dunira,” ei. ne 
rd., Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—R.D.C. to -erect another 18 
houses at Stillington. 

Stretford.—B.C. approved plans for 14 fidts at 
Station-rd. site. 

Stretford.—P.C. Council of St. Hilda’s (Old 
Trafford) propose rebuilding church and sch. 

Sudbury.—B.C. is to eohen tenders for erection of 
76 houses on Woodhall estate. 

Tynemouth._Haswell & Son, Tyne-st., North 
Shialds, have prepared plans for 10 houses in 
Hotspur-st., for Benjamin Peel, Ltd., builders, East 
Mill Works, North Shields —Plans have been pre- 
pared by J. Angus, 21, Lovaine-pl., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, for factory, offices and canteen on Coast- 
rd., for Lignum Products, Ltd—Road Haulage 
Executive, Northumberland-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
are to erect haulage depot including workshops, 
stores and offices at North Shields goods yard.— 
Additions are pro _ to Percy Main avpet of the 
Tynemouth and District Transport Co., Ltd 

“William Stockdale, 73, Howard-st., North Shields, 
is architect for new chapel in Alnwick- pve. for 
Trustees of the Church of Christ.—Boro’ E. (D. &M. 
O’herlihy), has prepared revised plans for 548 
honses at Chirton Grange South.—T.C. is planning 
118 houses at Marden South. 

Urmston.—U.D.C. propose further 10 houses at 
Nursery-rd. site, 62 at Irlam-rd., Woodsend, and six 
at Calderbank-ave. 

Wakefield.—T.C. approved plans by City E. for 
four blocks of flats; to negotiate with Harlow & 
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Milner, Ltd., Warrengate. Wakefield, for further D 
houses at Kettlethorpe estate. 

Walton and Weybridge—B.C. are fo build 36 flats 
in Cottismore-lg., at an estimated cost of £47,700. 

Warrington.—P.C. Council of St. Luke’s, Win- 
nington, propose repairs to church. 

Warrington.—B.C. received approval for erection 
of two homes for children this year.—B.C. approved 
new worksiops for blind and handicapped persons. 
—B.C, approved _— for:—Extensions at Batters- 


Are 


R.D.C.: 
Eccles.—36 houses at 
B.C. : 


The Trongate, Glasgow. 
housing site: *L 
Glasgow, £55,000. 


THE BUILDER 


at West Hougham, for 


over.—Four houses 
*Lewis & Sons (Dover), Ltd., £6,275. 
Ellesmere Park estate, for 
*wWm. Fearnley & Sons, Ltd., Eccles New-rd., 
Salford, £51,613. 

lasgow. yg moe of dwellings for Corporation. 


Jury (F.), architect, Housing Offices. 
76 houses at Ruchenzie 
K. MacKenzie & Partners, Ltd., 
160 flats at the Balarnock hous- 


hibaid G. 


by-la., for  Ryla Bros., ~~ .—Extensions, ing site: *A. A. Stuart & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Foundry-st., for James Smethurst & Son.—Exten- £115,000. 
sions at Lythgoes-la., for Hardings Castings, Ltd. Gt. ee Sake a hostel for old 


ee propose 60 houses at 
edon 
West Bromwich.—E.C. received approval for first 


people at Caister-rd., for B 
M.1.Mun.E., Boro’ E., Town Hall. 
Philip Pank & Partners, Queen-st., Gt. Yarmouth :-— 


F. Dyson, M.B.E.., 
Quantities by 


instalment of Churchfields Comprehensive sch, in R.H. Carter & Son, Ltd.. Gt. Yarmouth ... £28,628 
1953/4 programme. Harris & Andrews, Ltd., Gt. Yarmouth - 27,807 
Whitley Bay.—B.C. propose to erect 28 houses at R. G, Carter, Ltd., Gt. Yarmouth ... 27,233 
Seaton-siuice, 36 flats and 16 houses on Seatonville J. Cooper, Gorleston ... .. 27,02 
housing estate, 20 houses in Shields-rd. and Roker- a. A. Holmes & Sons, Ltd., Gorleston 26,823 
ave. area, and eight houses on Foxhunters’ site. 8. Peacock & Co., Ltd., Gorleston |. 26.262 
Whitley Bay.—U.D.C. has applied to borrow oh E. Wyatt, 1, Granville- rd., Gt. Yarmouth 25,882 
£30,179 for Cauldwell-ave. housing scheme. E. Hartlepool. 216 flats on Owton-manor estate, for 
Roberts is U.D.C. §. Corporation: *Hartlepools Master Builders’ Asso- 
York.—Ministry approval has been given to lay- ciation, £287,679. 
out plan for % flats on Nicholas-st. allotments site. Ince-in-Makerfield.—60 additional houses at 
ne yong -, pat 3 ra Gaffney & Sons, 277, 
elley, Wigan (revis ender). 
TENDERS Kettering.—Phase 1 of permanent buildings at 
* Denotes accepted, Technical Institute, for Northants C.C.: *C. P. 
+ Denotes provisionally accepted. Drever & Son, Ltd., Round Hill-rd, Kettering, 
* Denotes recommended for acceptance. £125,515. 
§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. Kirkburton.—Erection of 12 houses at Westerley- 
{ Denotes accepted by H.M. Government Depart- ¥ay le for U-D.C.: *J. Robinson & Sons, 
ments. 
Knottingley.—12 bungalows at pzeraaest.. 
Aberystwyth.—Completion of road works on the for U.D.C.: *Poskitt (Beal), Ltd., £11,880 


Plas Heiyg housing site :— 


Lanark.—170 houses at 


Reemeciatde. for C.C.: 


Thos. Rees & Sons, Carmel, Llanelly... £4,416 «yes i 
7 Weir Housing Corpn., Ltd., £313,017. 
w. Sigs od a Pm A Contractors), (22 _ Lanarkshire.— —Erection of new halls at. Vera-rd., 
Ltd., Wallasey, Cheshire : eae amiltoe. Hislop Building Co., Ltd., 


Road ‘Surfacing 'o., Ltd., Birmingham, 16 | 3,170 


.—20 flats and eight houses on Swinnow 


London, 


N.l; 
k: 


Slough, Bucks. 


*Rhay Reads, Ltd., Plas-yn-Dre, Rhayader .. 3,115 
” (Borough Surveyor's estimate : £3,281. — for B.C:: {R. R. Roberts (Leeds), Ltd., 
Bi ge houses at Larkhill-rd.: ¢M. W. Leeds.—70 dwellings on Moorside estate, for Cor- 
ob a Six Ye at age Bentley, for ae nee at an g de> oo. Eee. 
Jeffery & Son, £8, Tinshil] estates, for Corporation: {W. J. Simms, 
Angus.— ~“hanbeatien of St. _ ey Son & Cooke. Ltd., £200,863. 
Brechin: *House Builders (Montrose), Ltd., £13,806. Letchworth.50 houses. at Garden-city, for 
Auchtermuchty.—Erection of 93 flats for the Cor- U.DC.: *Universal Housing Co., Ltd., Rickmans- 
mag Gearge Mart, Master of — be = worth. £70.931. Fai iy 
Oifices uchtermuchty xcavation, bric uild- ive 3a i ws q Whisto 
ing, and allied works: *George Best (Edinburgh), pes ry a Hospine Beak : “Direct 
Ltd., Kirkcaldy. Plumbing, sanitary engineering Labour, £2,520. Alterations to entrance: *H. Lucas 
and ‘allied works: *A. D. Mitchell & Sons, Kirrie- & gon’ 63, Tithebarn-st., Liverpool. 
pa Joinery, carpentry and allied works: London ’ (Air Ministry).—New works contracts to 
Villiam Barrie & Co., Lid., Coatbridge. (Other yore of £500 or over for fortnight ended 
contracts let.) August 9:— 


Ayr.—Erection of 50 honses at the Craigie hous- 


ing site at an est. cost of £73,600. Thomas O’Brien ¥ 


Building work: Farrans, Ltd., Dunmurry, Béfast; 
M. Jones & Sons, Builders, Ltd., Maidenhead; 


“ 


(A.), Council-chbrs., High-st., Sandgate Corner, Tood 

‘aivrdge. Housing Corporation, Lid., Whifflet, a. mosh, Menke Little Ltd.. London. W.1l; 

oy Geo. A. Kenney & Son, Ltd., Ipswich; R. G. Carter, 
Banbury.—38 dwellings at Bodicote, for R.D.C.: 

*J. F. Booth & Son, £58,560. ee M. J. Gleason (Cttrs.), Ltd 


Birkenhead.—24 houses in Fairview-rd., for T.C. : 
*Lloyd & Cross, £33,604 


Resurfacing work: Wirksworth Quarries, 


Ltd., 





Gavbraith 
Gar.and-rd., 


Woolwich, 8S. 


tho.omew-cl., 
$.W.1. 
Troy and Co., 
Aberdeen: Torry D.S.I.R. erection and insulation of 
cold stores, The J. 
thorne-rd., 


Hill, 





Birkenhead.—50 houses on Woodchurch estate, 
for T.C.: *W. Thornton, £78,300. 

Birkenhead.—50 houses at Woodchurch estate, for 
T.C.: *Lloyd & Gross, £80,875. 

for ag houses at London-rd. 


housing 


~ fo L: Hugh Wilson, Esq., 

R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.1., City ‘ Munici al- bidgs., 
Dea John. 38 houses: *K. A. Hawk es, Lid St. 
Margarets,” Minnis-rd., Birchington; 44 houses : 
*D. C. Heard«& Co., Ltd., 158a, Southwood-rd., 
Ramsgate. 


Carlisle. yey of 68 houses at Harraby, for 
City C.:.*J. & Sons. Dalston-rd., Carlisle. 


Gherisey.-Erection of 40 houses and outhouses, 


paths, fences and drainage, for U.D.C. E. & S., 
Council} art Dep. £1 1s. W. V._ Davies, 
F.R.LCS., M.IMun.E., Engineer and Surveyor, 


Chertsey U.D€, (regd. architect). Quantities by 
;% Harris and Partners. 
W. Jones (Weybridge), Ltd., Weybridge £66,999 


Sax & Sons (Builders), Ltd., er 


Thames 59,009 
E. Clarke & Sons, Ltd. “Addlestone ne, Se 
tA. E. A. Prowting, 127, High-st., Ruislip... 53,785 
Chester-le-Street.—Erection of 36 houses on the 
Red Rose estate, for U.D.C. W. Ridley, S.: *Direct 
Labour, £55,618. 


7p onsleton—Four houses at Hassal Green, for 

R.D.C.: *Capper & Co., Marsh Green-la., Elworth, 
Sandbach, £6,180; four at Smallwood: *E. Newall, 
Middlewich- rd., Sandbach, £6,440. 

Coventry.—Houses at Bell Green neighbourhood 
unit, for T.C.: *J. G. Gray, Ltd., Broad-st., Coven- 
try, £23,197 (18); *H. E. Hickman. Ltd. 90, Cran- 
ford-rd., £21,804 (16); *Coltman & Son (Coventry), 
Ltd., 57, Castle-st. (20). (In lieu of previous 
tenders.) 

Sereent.Ouptiertion of 24 tae at Ship-la., 
Sutton-at-Hone, for R.D.C. & S., Council 
Offices, West Hill: *Coombs & Onn The Grove, 
Bexleyheath, £29,146. 

Derby.—Five blocks of four maisonettes at St. 
Mark’s-rd. site, for -: *Vic Hallam, Ltd., 
Valley Works, Langley Mill, £22,916. 

Doncaster.—Erection of 12 houses at Barnborough 
and 12 bungalows at Hill Top, Edlington, for 
R.D.C.: *Ben Bailey, Ltd.. Mexborough, £15,033 
and £13,375. 
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Hutting and building works: R. 
Son, Ltd., Brigg, Lincs; Comben & Wakeli 
General maintenance wor 
Stanley "Hugh 
Erection of fuel in- 
Hadden and Hillman, Ltd., Newcastle- 

Repairs to perimeter track, ete.: A. 
Construction of 
Ltd., North 


c (M.0.W.).—Contracts placed by M.O.W. 
during week ending August 2 :— 
13-15, Great Scotland Yard, S.W.1. adap- 
tations for Civil Service Club and accommodation, 
td., 61, Bartholomew 
new building works 
and alterations, Thomas Edge, Ltd., 25, Greens-end, 
E.18; Bermondsey, S. &., aa of 
telephone exchange, Ga.braith Bros., Ltd., 

S.E.1; Government Offices, Whitehall, 


Kenton, Middx ; 


London 


London : 


ogy 


Ltd., 


Pearson & Co., 
Leach, Ltd., Hayes, 
stallation : 

on-Tyne, 2. 


Bros., 
Piumstead, S.E., 


td., 1 


Bootle, 


The Estate 
“Berkshire : 


Middx. 


Richmond & Sons, Retford, Notts. 
paved areas: M. 
Cheam, Surrey. 


J. Gleeson (Cttrs.), 


D. 


Liverpool 


Doncaster ; 


31, Gt, 
Insulating Co., 





M. 


jelernal painting to southern buildings, 
Suffolk-st., 


20. 


Ltd., 
Bedfordshire : 
Kempston Hardwick M/S Storage Depot, external 
and = painting of Romney huts (29), Maurice 
te Office, Bedhampton, Havant. 
Main Hall H.RS., 
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British Bitumen Emulsions, Lid., 


Phillips & 
» Lid. 
Fred 


-cl., S.E.1; 


F. 
8.E.1. + 


Haw- 


Howbery 


Park, Wallingford, construction piers and founda- 


tions, W. E: 


Buckinghamshire. 
London-rd., Slough, erection of new. laboratory and 
store, Will jam Hartley and Sons, Wexham, Slough. 


Bucks. Essez : 


tarmacadam roads, E. 
Braintree, Essex. 
M.O.W. Store, Orchard € 
Allin and Sons, 10-15, Bridge-st., 
Bekesbourne Old Aerodrame, Nr. 
proposed omen of existing aerodrome hangar, 
23, Watling-st., 
erection of telephone 


Works, 


¥. 
Kent : 
H. Goodsell. 
cashire : 
station, 


Kelvedon N.A. Z: 


Forton, 
Fleetwood Construction 


Chivers and Sons, Ltd 
DS.LR., 


Poulton-rd., Fleetwood, 
Head Post Office, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


external painting. Nicholson and Ritchie, 26, 
Gateshead 10. 


forth-st., 


Felling, 


P.O. Supplies Blocks, 


Navigation-st., 


Birmingham, internal 
and Sons, Ltd., 
Staffs. W.R. Yorkshire : 


Auro Factory, Harrogate-rd.. Yeadon. internal paint- 
Arnold Shorrocks, 


ing, 
Rochdale. 


Cc. 


P. 
-rd., heating 


0., 
Lancs. 


Wi 


Hurworth 


Polish Estate, 
Brand, Mount House 
Hertfordshire : 


Canterbury. 


Northumberland : 


Devizes, Wilts. 


House, 


Royston 
installation, 
Cambridge. 
Canterbury, 


Lan- 
Ltd., 
internal and 


arwickshire : 


Fordrough-la., 


decorating, Alfred Bagnall 


Wo 


lverhampton, + 


Ministry of Supply, 


(td. 


Spotiand Bridge, 


GLondon (War Dept.).—Works contracts placed 


by W.D. 
Hampshire : 


am; Building work, 
Ltd., Weyhill. 
Devon Contractors, Ltd., Exeter. 
ing work, F ‘Shepherd & Son, Ltd. 


h 
hill), 


A. 


during week — Augnst 
Building work 


J. 
Devonshire : 
York 


R. C. Radford, Farn- 
Dunning & Sons ( 
sell 


Wey- + 
{iscellaneous, 
shire : Build- 


. York. Anglesey 


Electrical work, Crompton Parkinson, Chelmsford. 


Flintshire : 
Stockport. 
ner’ a 
- Oates, 
Wenn 


Road work, The Apex Asphalters, 


Paes and decorating, 


Derby. 


Camb 


mbridgeshire : 


Menta © 
adford. Salop: Building work. Ford 
Miscellaneous, 


Holts (Bedford), Ltd., Bedford. London : Electrica! 


work, Cable Jointers, Ltd., London, W.3. 
(Contractors), 


Painting, Geo. 


Jones & 


Kensington, W8 


Edwa 


Cooke, 


urrey : 
3 & Co. ewhyteleate), Ltd., Kenley. 
Manchester.—Phase 1 of Openshaw liege of 
Further Education, for E.C.: 
Ltd., Sherwood, Notts. 
Manchester.— Houses for T.C. 
and six flats at Newall Green: 


ns 
Building 


a eS 


103 
*w. J. 


ke, Ltd., Haydn-rd., a 


Coo 
at Hillside, Blackley : 
.—Eréction of 44 pests on the 


Middlesb 
Park End site, for T.C. B.E., 


*Direct Labo 
J. A. 


Tid, 
work, J. B. 


Simms, Son & 


at Chapel-la. 


Simms, Son & 


19 ean 


Kenyon: *A. 


= Eastbourne-rd., Middlesbrough, £60,266. 
—Erection of 66 houses at Ber- 


Middlesbrough. 
wick Hills, for T.C. B.E., 
Labour 


J. A. 


Kenyon: 


*Direct 


Mi iddiesbrou .— Foundation stones have been laid 
for a new Methodist Church on the Thorntree estate 
= cost about £12 

Stockton-on- -Tees : 
Bridge-st., Thornaby-on-Tees. 
Nantwich.—Eight houses at Church Minsholl, hg 


R.D.C.: 


A., George P. wy. 


*William Clark & 


» High- 


*J. Davies, Winsford, Cheshite, North 


Nantwich.—Four police houses at Cherry Orchard 


estate and one at Eastern-av., St. 
—— 


*Clement 


Bros. 
—— s-st., £6.929 and 
it 


Newcas le-on-T 
nd ancilla eye at the Stella North Power 
Q x" “Sir R. McAlpine & Sons, 


Station, for the B.E.A 
Star-bldgs., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
orthumbertand. 


at Seaton Delaval, 
Hill Heads, 
place of tender withdrawn). 

is.—74 houses at 


Co., Ltd., 


Rowley R 
estate, for T. 
St. 


including new classrooms and dormitories. 
Gillespie & Scott (F.), architects, 4, Queen-st., 
Excavation, brick, masom building “and 
*Thomas Livingston & 
Andrews. Plumbing, sanitary engineering 
*D. Auchterlenie & Son, St. 
Slating and allied works: *Black & Fulton, Ltd., 


Andrews. 
allied works: 
St. 
allied works : 





D 


.: *Direct Labour, £108 
Andrews.—Extensions to the New ark sch., 


avid’s estate: 


Ltd, 6, St. 


—Foundation work for main 


—Erection of ambulance station 


for C.C.: ~ 
Whitley Bay, £6,067 (in 


Brick oy Farm 


Greenwell & 


James 
Bt. 
Sons, L. 


Andrews. 
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St. Andrews. Steel windows and casements and 
ase: *The Crittall Manufacturing Co., 
lasgow. Joinery, carpentry and allied works : 





























SOUTH WALES & MON 


REGIONAL COUNCIL 


gibi YOU TO JOIN 


THE FEDERATION OF 
MASTER BUILDERS 


Branches all over 


— WALES — 


SUBSCRIPTION £5,5.0 PER YEAR 




















Consider these Benefits— 
F.M.B. Year Book 
Monthly Bulletins 
Current Working Rules 
Technical & Legal Advice 
Advantageous Insurance Terms 
etc., etc. 

























Apply for Particulars: 
Regional Office, 
17, HIGH STREET, 


CARDIFF 


22043 










Tel.: 








THE BUILDER August 15 1952 














*John D. Carstairs & Sons, Lid., St. 
(Other contracts let.) 
St. Helens.—Erection of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Geenae Park: *R, 8S. Ellison, Windle City, St: 
€.eus . 
Salisbury.—Erection of dwellings for City C.:— 
36 houses on section 7 of Benrerton Heath: *J. T. 
Parsons & Sons, £49,752; 28 houses on the same 
section: *Reema Construction, Ltd., £39,789; 14 
bungalows for aged persons at West Harnham: 
*Reema Construction, Lid., £14,479 (subject to 
Ministry approval). 
Seahouses.—Erection of a coastguard 


Andrews. Wallasey.—Erection of 21 houses on Buxton-house 
estate and external services_for 68 houses: *J. T, 
Rawsthorne & Co., £33,893. 

Wallasey.—Erection of 70 houses and external 
services for 74 houses ve ‘yore house estate: 
*Liloyd & Cross, Ltd., £96 

Wallasey.—Houses for BC: *Lioyd & Cre 

Birkenhead, £96,248 0; 


Ltd., 78, Argyle-st., 
ope ee & Co., Belvedere, Sawniills, 
£33,893 (21 

eae —Police houses for T.C. et at 
Frederick-st. and six at Sandy-la.: *Mr. Sm: 
Warrington, £8,300 and £5,490. 52 “houses a 0 





lookout 





station: *“M. Gray & Son, 27, Eastern-la., Berwick. estate: *Clough & Gaskell, Ltd., Wigan, £68, 
Sunderland.—Erection of a bottling factory for J. Warsop.—Houses for U. D.C.: *Adam Eastwood 

Deuchar & Co., Ltd. Architect, E. Lawson, Barras- Sons, Ltd., Warsop, £62,000 (54); *R. Kirk, Li id., 

bidgs., Barras Bridge, Newcastle: *D. len, Mansfield, £34,784 (30); six at "Leeming- la.: *R! 


Albert-rd., Jarrow. 
Tipton.46 houses at Park-la. west estate, for 
a *Direct Labour. 


Kirk, Ltd. £7,531. 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis.—14 Sd 


's 
bungalows at Downclose estate. B.E 





ro.—20 houses at Malpas-rd., for T.C. §. Pulteney-bldgs.: *James Bros. (Weymouth), os 
oO’ Farrell, M.I.Mun.E., City E. & i: Town Hall: = 32, Commercial- rd., Weymouth (subject to approy 
Pp & C., Ltd, King’s-ave., Falmouth, by M,.H. & L.G.). 


Worcester.—18 houses on Dines-green estate, for 
af C.: *Y. J. Lovell & Son, Ltd., High Wycombe, 
27, 


»454. 

Worcester.—48 houses for City C. on Dines-green 
estate: *Spicers, Ltd.. Worcester, £69,119. 

Worcester.—Eight houses on Dines-green aotate 
for City C.: *Dolton Bros., Ltd., Worcester, £11,2 

Worcester.—Four flats and four maisonettes on 
Dines-green, for, City C.: *Dolton Bros., Ltd., 
Worcester, £10,696. 


Tynemouth.—Erection of four houses at Marden 
East, for T.C.: *S. Storer, Langley-rd., North 
Shields, £6,229 (transferred from another builder). 

Uttoxeter.—Eight bungalows for aged at Weaver 
Lodge estate, for U.D.C.: *O’Dair Bros., Ltd., 
Tean, £9,316. 

Wakefield. —Eight North Aspect houses at East- 
moor: *B. Stewart, Wakefield. 











Worthing.—Erection of (a) 14 houses at Arunde! 
rd., Angmering; (b) 26 houses at Halewick-la., 
Sompting, for RDC. E. & S., Council Offices, 1 
Mill-rd. (a): *Greenways “psiates, Ltd., ‘‘ Sails,” 
Riverside-rd., Shoreham-by-Sea; (b): *Beamis! 
ss, Ltd., 123, Gardner-rd., Portslade, Sussex 

armouth.—Old people’s hostel at Caister-rd. ; 
ony E. Wyatt, £25,882. 


NEW COMPANIES 
THE FOLLOWING NEW COMPANIES, registered 
in England, have been announced by Jordan 
and Sons, Ltd., company registration agents. 


Modern Homes (Morecambe), Ltd. (509435). 
. July 2, 5, Tarnbrook-rd., Lancaster, bidrs., 
Nom. cap.: £500. Dir.: A. Whitehead, Brend- 
jean, South-av., Morecambe and Heysham. 

Juster Bros., Ltd. (509461). Regd. July 3, 64, Gar- 


BROADS 


POCKET DRAINAGE 
CATALOGUE 


a friend |. 


in need 


BROAD & CO. LTO., PADDINGTON, W.2 








B | ® 4 y= —_ ee —_ —_-. ete, 
B 4 . : £10,000. irs.: G. S. Juster, Margaret 
Patent ) t | t MD SSP ‘ 
“ ” . Dyer and G, H. Dyer, The Dell, Meadow-rd., 
oy C $ Alr Pume cn I d or Sutton, Surrey. 





. Knapton and Sons, Ltd. (509472). Regd. 
July 3, 447, Walton-pl., Thornton, Bradford, paint- 
ing and decorating contractors. Noin. cap.: £5,000. 
Dir.: W. Knapton. 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS 


98 HERRIES STREET, KILBURN LANE, W.18 
Tel.: LADbroke 2879 























WOOD BLOCK 
FLOORS 
STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 


Victoria Works, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 


SALES, HIRE 
ERECTION 
CRADLES 


9. HIGH BEECH ROAD 
LOUGHTON ESSEX 


TEL: LOUGHTON 5022 


















































BROFHERS LIMITED 
BUILDERS 
CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 

Registered Office : Works ° 
61 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE CRAYFORD BRIDGE 
E.C.1 KENT 


MONarch 7597-8 Bexley Heath 5651-4 



























